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superbly in Syracuse China. 

This long-wearing, American-made china 
comes in a great variety of patterns designed 
for club use. While most clubs select some 
open stock Syracuse pattern that harmonizes 
with their interiors splendidly, you may 
order it with your own crest or monogram 
if you prefer. 

The name of the Syracuse dealer nearest 








you will be sent on request. 
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() SYRACUSE NEW YORK 

i 58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave, 
| Chicago New York City 
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Milady’s umbrella again proves its diminu- 
} g f 


HOTEL FIGUEROA 


| 
Los Angeles, California 
| 


tive talents! This time it tucks itself into an 
18-inch hat box and is off with its smart 
owner for the week-end. 

The hotel of unusual service and that intangible 
something which gives it a distinctive atmos- 
phere so desired by the discriminating woman. 


Out of the hat box, the “La Tour” is as 
smart as can be with its protective spread of 
fine taffeta silk, in a choice of desirable 
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) | 
colours, and its distinctive handle, novelty | 
: 
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400 Rooms and Baths Absolutely Fireproof 
or leather-covered. European Plan 
, a 
The“La Tour” umbrella is variousl y priced RATES 


$6.95 to $16.50 | Single—$2.00 per day and un 
Double—$3.00 ner day and un 
Twin beds—$4.09 pe- day and up 
Suites—Sitting room, bedroom and bath 
if desired. 
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The Cast 


E might have called this Gover- 

nor’s Number—with a personality 
study about one governor and a pun- 
gent editorial article by another. The 
fortunes of Governor Ross are being 
put to the test just about as this reaches 
you. Whatever the outcome, her cam- 
paign is one of the bright spots in an 
autumn tarnished with political scan- 
dal. Governor Pinchot, standing for 
the Direct Primary as he always stands 
for government by the people, tells the 


sorry tale of Pennsylvania’s primaries 


Part of the CrrizeEn's busine.s is to 
gather “how ‘to do it’ stories—‘it” 
meaning the accomplishment of civic 
betterment by women’s action This 
time there is a delightful story of what 
the “ladies” of Easthampton, Long 
Island, did to signboards and other de- 
facements of their lovely old village. 
Another kind of “how to do it” comes 
from the opposite coast—the story of a 
unique club in San Francisco. Mrs. 
William Palmer Lucas, the writer, is 
a former president in whose adminis- 


tration the idea started. 


A reform that will limit the expense 
of weddings to not more than half the 
annual income of the bridegroom, is a 
new idea to most of us. It is an item 
in the program of the new woman 
movement in Japan, described for us 


by a well-known Japanese man. 


The quiet development that is going 


on in the nursing profession—a 
woman’s profession, from the first—is 
news, and good news, too. Constance 
Marshall tells you about it in this 


number, in the hope that you will help 


We can tell you something particu 
larly fine about the appointment of 
Mary B. 
the Federal 


Harris as superintendent of 
Women, 


which she describes for you on the 


Institution for 
Policewomen’s page. She was actually 
appointed in time to help plan the 
buildings and formulate policies from 
the beginning. ‘That's as intelligent as 


it is unusual. 


Isn't it pleasant to have Alice Stone 
Blackwell writing for us again?—that 
absorbing sketch of Anne Hutchinson, 
who is the second in our series of 
cover paintings showing contributions 
of women to the upbuilding of 
America. Margaret Brent is all ready 
for Christmas, painted by the same 
artist, Clark Fay, 


And now may we refer you to the 
inside of the back cover ?—for another 
instalment of the story of the CiT1zEN 
as a cooperative enterprise of women? 
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ANNE HUTCHINSON 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


HE greatness of Anne 
Hutchinson, theme of 
this month’s cover 
painting, has grown 
as her figure has re- 
ceded far into history for a due 
perspective; and this though 
our knowledge of her is de- 
rived almost wholly from the 
writings of her enemies. 

Anne Marbury, a minister’s 
daughter, .married William 
Hutchinson of Alvord, Eng- 
land, and emigrated with him 
to Massachusetts in 1634. She 
was a woman of deep religious 
earnestness and of unusual tal- 
ent, eloquence and _ courage. 
Her chief reason for leaving England, as she 
stated later, when brought before the court, was 
her wish to continue to profit by the preaching 
of the Reverend John Cotton (the exiled minis- 
ter of St. Butolph’s in Boston, Lincolnshire), 
and by that of her brother-in-law, Reverend 
John Wheelwright. 

William Hutchinson was elected a_ repre- 
sentative of Boston to the General Court in 
1635. 

Though the mother of a large family, Mrs. 
Hutchinson soon became known for her acts of 
neighborly kindness. She was “a woman very 
helpful in the times of childbirth, and other 
occasions of bodily disease, and well furnished 
with means for those purposes.” She spoke of 
religion to the women whom she befriended, and 
soon began to hold religious meetings for women. 
From fifty to one hundred women, not only 
from Boston but from other towns, gathered 
at her house twice a week. ‘Great life and 
interest were imparted by the perfect freedom 
of remark, of objecting and of questioning, 
which was allowed,” says Sparks; and so much 
was Mrs. Hutchinson loved and esteemed, and 
such was her “profitable and sober carriage,” 
that for a time these meetings were approved. 

They were first held to discuss and enforce 
the sermons of Reverend John Cotton; but Mrs. 
Hutchinson went on to criticize the preaching 
of other ministers, and was soon charged with 


heresy. It was the old controversy about the 











Anne Hutchinson read out of 
Meeting. The second painting in 
a series by Clark Fay, depicting 


women’s _ share 
America 





“covenant of works” and the 
“covenant of grace,’ Mrs. 
Hutchinson upholding the lat- 
ter. She maintained that a life 
devoted to the outward ob- 
servances of religion, and to 
good works, was not necessarily 
a proof of the soul’s salvation; 
that this depended upon an in- 
ward state of grace. She also 
claimed to receive revelations 
from the “inner light,” some- 
thing like those of the early 
Quakers. 

When the alarm of heresy 
was raised, it was found that 
among Mrs. Hutchinson’s ad- 
herents were the Governor, 
Sir Henry Vane, the ministers Cotton and 
Wheelwright, Coddington and Dummer among 
the magistrates, many deputies, and most of the 
members of the Boston church, “with large num- 
bers of the military and yeomanry.” The dis- 
cussion raged throughout the colony. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s opponents finally got the 
upper hand. She was subjected to repeated 
examinations, during which she bore herself 
with dignity and courage, and defended her 
opinions from Scripture; she was visited with 
severe denunciations and persecution, and was 
finally brought before the court, condemned and 
banished, for “traducing the ministers and their 
ministry,” and for claiming to receive divine 
revelations. 

Mrs. Hutchinson went to Rhode Island, 
where she continued to exercise her religious 
gifts. Her husband died in 1642 and, in 1643, 
Mrs. Hutchinson with most of her family set- 
tled finally in territory occupied by the Dutch. 
Here they were all massacred by Indians, except 
the youngest daughter, who was carried away 
into captivity. Hostile ministers looked upon 
this as a divine judgment. But history has 
condemned them, and is beginning to do Anne 
Hutchinson justice. Though she was denounced 
as “the American Jezebel,” even her enemies 
testified to her ability. Welde himself describes 
her as “a woman of a nimble wit and active 
spirit. . . . more bold than a man.” Many of 
her ideas have leavened religious thought. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ing time. * # % Well, now Queen 
Marie of Rumania is here, looking at 
practically everything we have. * # # 
But even a Queen can’t do as she 
pleases. #* % % Queen Marie wanted 
to sail right up to the dock, but would 
the welcoming committee let her? Not 
by any means, * # % She must clam- 
ber off on to their boat, royal or no 
royal. # % % What's the use of being 
a Queen if you can’t boss a mayor? 
* # & A happy lot is that of the 
soda-fountain clerk who cheerfully re- 
moved the phosphate he had given us 
when we asked for hot chocolate. 
* # © “T drink all the mistakes,” he 
beamed. #* % # If only all mistakes 
were so simply disposed of. ¥* #* # A 
cat went home from a summer home at 
Martha’s Vineyard to its master’s 
house on the mainland the other day— 
across four miles of water and seventy 
miles of land. #* # # And some one 
recently, but not wisely, said in our 
Presence that cats are stupid. * * * 
No, we do not suggest this cat did an 
Ederle stunt. # # # Any cat would 
know how to take a boat. # # # The 
American Legion Monthly has a story 
bearing on the crime wave. It is about 
a man who had been found guilty of 
burglary. # # # “Have you anything 
to say before I sentence you?” asked 
the judge. # # # “Only that I’m not 
guilty,” replied the defendant, “and 
that I object to being identified by a 
fellow who had his head under the 
bedclothes.” 





E havea serious new problem.in 
W oe CITIZEN office, * # # It is a 

conflict between the claims of 
spelling and the claims of industrious- 
ness. # * % The dictionary, heretofore 
used for reference, is the only means of 
establishing relations between a new 
staff member of small stature and a 
typewriter. * * # We can’t afford 
another dictionary. #* # * We can’t 
always spell without one. * * # So 
far, no crisis has arisen, but hereafter 
you will know if a long word goes 
wrong that its correct spelling was 
being sat on. # # # Another trifling 
problem is the city streets, # # # The 
trafic is fast reaching that predicted 
point when it will be one solid mass 
of immovable motor cars * # # and 
in eons to come when excavators come 
to study old ruins, they'll dig us out, 
cars and all, from the debris of the 
centuries. # # # We believe that babies 
of former CITIZEN employees should 
have honorable mention, and since a 
Cradle Roll doesn’t seem practical, we 
hereby offer the hospitality of this col- 
umn to our one-time Advertising Man- 
ager’s third child. # # # Her name is 
Ruth, and she is most unusual, take it 
from her mother. # # # But why did 
we say “former”? It is indeed high 
time that the CiTIzEN’s own baby, 
living proof of the soundness of the 
career and marriage theory, should be 
mentioned. # * % We shall not tell 
you which career she glorifies, but we 
apologize for omitting her. * * *# 
Well, we have seen “Susan” Lenglen, 
as the program man called her, on 
her first professional tennis appearance 
and on her astounding stagey tiptoes. 
* # % Taken as a guest, we feared 
we should disgrace our host by get- 
ting excited at the wrong minute (being 
a wee bit weak on tennis, though we 
do know ball from racquet), but his — 
leads were good, and we had a thrill- 
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For Madame 


THIS SMARTLY DRAPED AFTERNOON 
' GOWN USES BOTH SIDES OF 
CREPE SATIN — 


55.00 


Model WC293—A graceful draped gown 
that uses both sides of it’s fashionable 
fabric. In black, Burgundy or cocoa. 


In Mapame’s Gown Sxop 
Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, — 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FirrH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, New YOorK 
Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., INc. 
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of SURPLUS FUNDS — |, 




















HOULD at all times be encouraged and 
with this in mind we offer you the cooper- 
ation and advice of our experts, who for many 
years have investigated and passed judgment 





upon virtually every form of securities. 


-We are carefully preparing a descriptive list 
of domestic and foreign bonds which in our 
opinion afford a safe medium for investment, 
yielding from +34 per cent to 7!4 per cent at 
current market prices. 


Our unbiased opinion of your present hold- 
ings, or a copy of the above mentioned list 
may be had without obligation upon request. 





Communications should be addressed to 
Dept. W. 








KF. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Established in 1890 


20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Walker, Cheyenne 


Her Excellency, Governor Nellie T. Ross, of Wyoming 


The First Woman Governor 


Wyoming, pioneer suffrage state, first inaugurated 
a woman governor. This is her story. 
Wyoming writes the next chapter 





a HAT man has really 
been governor of Wyo- 
ming,” ask distant sceptics, 
“while Mrs. Nellie Tay- 

loe Ross has been occupy- 

ing the governor’s chair ?” 

Out in Wyoming they do not make 
such queries. Two years of Governor 
oss's administration have demonstrated 
that there is no mythical male behind 
the throne. Whether or not the elec- 
torate agrees or disagrees with her 
policies (and that will be determined 
on election day), they have learned that 
overnor Nellie Ross herself is captain 
of the Ship of State. She accepts full 
responsibility for her acts and she pre- 
fers to be judged not as a woman but 


By Lee DONALDSON 


in her official capacity as governor. 

“When I took the oath of office,” 
she declares, “it was with the full 
realization that, being the first woman 
in the United States to be actually 
vested with such responsibility, I owed 
an obligation to women everywhere so 
to administer the duties of my office 
that by no act of omission of mine could 
it be said that women were incapable 
of filling high executive positions. And 
I challenge any person who may be 
opposing my re-election to point to a 
single act of mine wherein I have failed 
because I am a woman, and wherein a 
man could have succeeded because he 
was a man. I expect my administration 
to be judged on its merits.” 


It is a bit hard, however, to think 
of Governor Ross as simply a “gender- 
less’ executive. Meet her at some state 
social function and note that it is her 
womanly charm and graciousness which 
most impress. A typical Southerner, 
with cameo-like features and soft, dark 
hair tinged with gray, she appears to 
be the essentially feminine type whom 
men (even an opposition Republican 
legislature by whom she is_handi- 
capped) like to serve as the “weaker 
sex.” The governor's methods of 
handling official business are equally 
disarming. ‘Tact, for instance, has won 
many a bloodless victory where a man 
might have fought his way to the same 
end, leaving countless enemies on the 














8 


trail. A smile, a clever answer 
changes the subject adroitly to another, 


make the questioner or critic forget for 


the moment what was being discussed 


in the graciousness of the pleasant re- 


fusal. She courts advice (always a 
flattering characteristic) and_ snfooths 
out many a knot by inviting members 
of the Legislature on both sides of an 
issue to thresh out the matter in her 


office. She writes a charming note in 
return for a little favor. She remem- 
bers to send flowers. She remembers 


names and faces. 

It was, perhaps, her appeal to the 
chivalric spirit of men that caused her 
entrance into the political field to fill 
out the gubernatorial term of her late 
husband, William B. Ross. The first 
Governor Ross, who died after two 
years in office with more than two more 
years to run, was the second Democrat 
in the list of Wyoming governors. 
Party leaders nominated Mrs. Ross as 
a tribute to her dead husband. 

At first the widow demurred. 


All 


that 


Ross consented to run, largely because 
she believed that she could carry to a 
successful conclusion her husband’s 
ideals. Perhaps, too, she felt that the 
call to take up this work was the only 
thing that could save her from sinking 
under crushing grief at the loss of her 
dearly beloved husband. 

Other women have come out of their 
homes at the call of Fate to become 
bankers or real estate operators, to run 
a millinery shop or conduct a clinic, 
and neither business nor the professions 
have been much fussed up about it. 
But this woman arrived precisely at the 
moment to fill a star role in a drama 
of the widest political appeal. 

Wyoming had shown its faith in 
women before by being the first state 
to grant equal suffrage. Now it elected 
a woman governor by the bumper vote 
ot 43,000, greater even than Coolidge’s 
returns and the biggest vote in the 
state’s history. Texas elected Mrs. 
Ferguson at the same time, but Mrs. 
Ross has the honor of being the first 
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culated a correction. “Say that | want 
to see all my people,” her word went 
forth in gratitude for their generosity 
to her, the woman, the untried. And 
they poured into the Senate Chamber 
of the Capitol and later waylaid her 
in the corridors so that her progress to 
her office was one long, continuous 
handclasp. Before a great assembled 
throng this gentle Southern “lady” took 
the oath of office and dedicated herself 
to carry on the program her husband 
had begun in a brief inaugural, gs 
stripped of all rhetorical ornament, s9 
palpably a human document, that it may 
well pass into a classic. 

Then, to use a favorite phrase of 
political reporters, Mrs. Ross “spranga 
surprise.” It was a surprise, undoubt- 
edly, just as much to her henchmen 
as to her opponents. Instead of meekly 
allowing others to pull the strings 
while she sat by as a puppet, Governor 
Ross assumed active control. The 
secret of her immediate success was the 
old-fashioned, homely ideal that what- 





Governor Ross adds the final unmartial touch to these very unmartial governors reviewing troops at Fort D. A. Russell 


her life had been spent in the seclusion 
of her home. She had never been in 
the public eye. Her outside activities 
were confined to work with the 
Woman’s Club of Cheyenne and the 
Episcopal Church, the only two or- 
ganizations of which she is a member, 
excepting the Boy Scouts. She had 
never even made a speech before she 
became governor and she admitted a 
great timidity in appearing in public. 
‘But finally, under pressure, Mrs. 


woman inaugurated as governor in the 
United States. 

By her first act the new Governor 
Ross demonstrated that having made up 
her mind to leave her home she would 
not shrink at a public.career. In some 
way the report had been started that 
in view of her mourning she preferred 
to be inaugurated in private instead of 
with the customary public ceremony. At 
the eleventh hour the Governor learned 
of this and through the newspapers cir- 


ever her husband did was of supreme in- 
terest to her. 

Stepping back through the years for 
a moment—we find that Mrs. Ross 
was always her husband’s “most severe 
critic.” Born in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
she spent her early girlhood on a Texas 
ranch and married her husband in 
Omaha. Both were of Southern stock, 
he from Tennessee, her forebears from 
Virginia and Kentucky. At that time 
William B. Ross was a struggling law- 
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yer, while his wife was busy building 
a home. The first addition to that 
home, Mrs. Ross is fond of recalling, 
was a fireplace, and before a glowing 
hearth husband and wife discussed his 
cares. 

The years passed and William Ross 
hecame more prominent, his practice 
grew, the family moved into a more 
pretentious home, there were children 
and domestic and social obligations to 
occupy Mrs. Ross. But she was never 
too busy to talk over her husband’s 
problems. 

It was so when he became governor. 
Matters of state were brought to the 
fireside. The governor's closest political 
advisers were not one whit more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the state’s busi- 
ness than the soft-spoken, sympathetic 
companion at home. A liberal mental 
background, gained through travel and 
education in private schools, together 
with these years of close association with 
her husband, gave Mrs. Ross an intimate 
and accurate knowledge of state affairs. 

As governor, her first message, de- 
livered personally to the Republican 
legislature, left no doubt in any mind 
that here was a well-informed executive 
















The 
first 
Spadeful 
of dirt was dug 
by Governor Ross when 
the new U.S. Air Mail hangars were 
but under construction at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, in 1925 


Whose stand on state issues was thor- 
oughly defined and businesslike and pos- 
sessed a ring of permanency. 

In putting through her program 


ee 
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The first person to wear a hat while becoming governor of one of the United 


Governor Ross has not 
left the government to 
bureaus and com- 
missions. She has re- 
organized depart- 


ments, removed 
some department 
heads, driven out 
county officials 
upon whose rec- 
ords the stain of 


corruption and in- 


efficiency had fal- 


len. Sometimes a 
hue and cry of 
“abusing power” 
was raised, but her 


judgments were vin- 
dicated by court de- 
cisions and the voters 
showed in unmistakable 
terms she was right when 
they overwhelmed accused 
officials in later elections. 
Governor Ross stands for the 
Direct Primary and has pledged 
herself to oppose, by every means in her 
power, any attempt to repeal or revise 
this law. She has taken a firm and 
vigorous stand against liquor traffic in 
Wyoming and has changed law enforce- 
ment commissioners three times—with- 
out announcement—because she has in- 
sisted that the prohibition law be car- 
ried out to the letter. Familiar with 
the economy effected by a budget sys- 


States was probably Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, now chief executive of Wyoming. 
Two of her sons, George, one of the twins, and thirteen year old Bradford, were 
aitinesses when she signed the oath of office 


tem in her own home, she recommended, 
though unsuccessfully, an extension of 
the budget to counties, municipalities and 
school districts similar to the system 
obligatory on the state. This is the 
sequel of her husband’s plan for saving 
$500,000 in the cost of state govern- 
ment. 

Another instance of the governor’s 
keenness in financial matters was her 
action in regard to a state banking bill 
before the 1925 legislature after many 
bank failures had aroused a clamor for 
“protective legislation.” Her: analytical 
mind probed through the intricacies of 


the bill to the “joker” that state ex- 


aminers would be appointed by the State 
Bankers Association. She vetoed the 
bill and instead effected the protection 
of bank deposits by sponsoring a mea- 
sure which makes examining officials re- 
sponsible to the public through the 
governor. 

Insistence that the railways and the 
oil companies—all the ‘big fellows’”— 
pay their fair share of taxes is a policy 
of the first Governor Ross carried out 
by the second: So is sympathetic con- 
sideration of the claims of labor. Mrs. 
Ross won the support of the legislature 
for an extension of the State Farm Loan 
law which was -made effective in her 
husband’s time. By her personal appear- 
ance before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in Washington last winter, she 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sunshine and shadow checker the quaint houses of Easthampton 


Sign-less “lYown 
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The Story of a Gallant Group of Women who have preserved the 


Country Village Charm of their Town in the 
very Teeth of “Modern Enterprise’ 


HE eyes’ of  civic-minded 

women may well sweep past 

the metropolis of New York, 

on out to the easterly tip of 

Long Island, and take some 

mental notes from old Easthampton’s 

book. Easthampton, the Maidstone of 

the early settlers’ time, dating back to 

1649, has much to offer in the way of 

sights: widespreading elms and _ spa- 

cious village greens; aged Clinton Hall, 

the first academy in the state; and the 

original of “Home, Sweet Home.” She 

also has much to offer in the way of 

ideas for making and keeping communi- 
ties beautiful. 

Recently Easthampton has become a 

sign-less town. The visitor approaching 

by the motor routes of Long Island, his 





By FRANCES DREwry MCMULLEN 


Etchings by Childe Hassam 


vision surfeited with the real estate bill- 
board diet, would not believe it possible 
that the booming island could accommo- 
date a town without a sign. Yet there 
Easthampton is, and Easthampton has 
no signs. How did it happen? the 
visitor wonderingly inquires at the near- 
est filling station. The man at the 
pump replies: “The ladies did it.”’ 

If one had happened on Easthampton 
on a certain day last May, he would 
have seen an_ interesting sight. No 
sooner were the breakfast dishes out of 
the way than women in their cars and 
wrecking crews in trucks started out; 
and sign after sign fell before their 
advance. For the most part the women 
were content with directing; but now 
and then one of them gave an especially 





offensive sign the last push needed to 
bring it down, or whacked it with a 
borrowed hammer. Then they sorted 
out their haul in a vacant lot and te- 
turned each batch to its respective real 
estate broker. Eighty signs within a 
radius of eight miles came down; and 
the women dusted off their skirts and 
called it a day. 

This was no Carrie Nation business. 
The strangest thing of all is that the 
women were acting with the full 
knowledge and consent of every real 
estate company with a finger in the 
town. These men are referred to there 
as “signers”; and Easthampton could 
not claim signers of the Declaration of 
Independence with more pride. Thirty- 
two of them have affixed their sign 
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tures to the pledge of = : ee a ee : the ladies would un- 

| the Ladies’ Village derstand that this 

Improvement Society : a § 5 was a business matter, 

to refrain from the bread and butter with 

use of signboards them, that the signs 

for a period of five were their only 

} years. chance of making 

It all came about their wares articulate 

suddenly and spon- to the passing 

taneously last spring. throngs. But the 

4 One of the members committee held their 

went to a meeting of ground. The dealers 

the Society in any- got serious. Some of 

| thing but a peaceful them frowned and 

mood. She had just some of them grew 

returned from a long impatient. So far 

trip during which from being prepared 

boom days had come to junk the signs 

to the old town. that were up, they 

Real estate advertise- mats had already ordered 

: ments were plastered i SE eee TS Tacs more—here a dozen, 

all over the place. On ‘ s RAS ae there fifty, | some- 

a single lot she had 5 ne ee i ao bee ae 7 om NNN | where else a hundred. 

counted eight; on a Mrs. Barns totaled 

| half-mile stretch of the figures they quot- 

I road she had checked Time-pressed dirt sidewalks lead to well-kept village greens, an ancient ed: _Easthampton was 

| oft thirty. The vil- Town House, and the original “Home Sweet Heme” destined for 920 more 

lage was ruined! The signs. The commit- 

| discussion at the meeting revolved beard the real estate lions; and Mrs. tee worked feverishly. They telephoned 

around a project for the improvement Norman Barns, the woman who had all over Long Island and again and 

of a vacant lot; then someone wanted come in a spirit of revolt, took the lead. again to New York; for many of the 

to know what was the use of doing Husbands said that the idea sounded local dealers were but the representa- 
anything as long as “those awful signs very fine, but it would surely come to tives of metropolitan companies. 

; were all over everything.” The ques- naught. And so it seemed when the Then they put their question this 

; tion naturally arose: why not get them dealers were approached. They were way: Will you take down your signs 





down? Volunteers were called for to pleasant. They smiled. But, of course, if every one else agrees to? The deal- 
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Her trees are Easthampton’s pride. They are tended and doctored each year from funds raised by the women of the town, who are de- 
termined to keep the peaceful New England atmosphere even if Easthampton has become a fashionable suburb of New York 
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ers consented to that. It was a good 
way of dismissing the subject, they 
thought. Where they made their mis- 
take was in failing to take account of 
the fact that every one else would de- 
pend on the others to balk. Only one 
man held out. He would keep his 
signs regardless of what the others did, 
he said; and so the women concentrated 
on him for three days. Then he, too, 
succumbed. And the committee went 
in triumph from office to office with a 
pledge drawn up in due legal form, 
and dealer after dealer had to sign. 
The campaign had lasted three weeks; 
victory was 100 per cent. 


“How Did You Do It?” 


N Sign Removal Day the women 
() entertained all their “signers” 

at a banquet. The surround- 
ings were pleasant, the food was good 
and the hostesses were happy. In- 
evitably the men fell into the spirit 
of the thing. Before the evening was 
over they were preening themselves on 
their part in a pioneer accomplishment, 
and not a howl was heard from them 
during the whole of Easthampton’s 
signless summer. 

Ever since then Mrs. Barns has been 
busy answering the query that comes 
from all over: “How did you do it?” 
and making speeches in other sign-beset 
towns. The committee has been on the 
jump, too, to keep the town without 
signs. Every road and lane is watched 
for traces of new dealers who must be 
pressed into the agreement. <A fund 
was started by cash endorsements of the 
work, and the committee got out a 
leaflet for wide distribution to tell the 
world what their real estate men had 
done. They devised other ways, too, 
to compensate them for the loss of their 
signs and to keep their good will and co- 
operation. 

Easthamptoners are proud of what 
the sign committee has done, but they 
are not surprised. ‘They have watched 
the L. V. I. S. at work too long for 
that. Its very name gives a clue to the 
period of its organization, when the 
gentler sex still hedged at calling them- 
selves “women.” It was back in the 
nineties that the Easthampton women, 
not altogether satisfied about the things 
the men were leaving undone for the 
village, decided to take a hand. A few 
of them got together every year and 
held a sort of indoor bazaar, with half 
a dozen booths or so, to raise money 
for their projects. This was the pre- 
cursor of the lavish annual fair on the 
spacious South Green, by means of 
which the Society, largely through the 
aid of the summer colony, now raises 
its five to six thousand dollar budget. 

The L. V. I. S. used its scantier 
funds in the old days for a variety of 
things. They had their own man who 
went around in the evening and tended 


the kerosene street lamps; and they had 
their funny old horse-drawn sprinkler 
to lay the dust of the roads. The 
Village Board has since taken over a 
number of the one-time functions of the 
organization, but the Society still checks 
up and supplements its work and man- 
ages entirely some of the most important 
features of the town’s upkeep. Street 
cleaning is now the job of the village, 
but the Society’s neat green cans for 
litter are evident everywhere. And on 
Sunday morning its men may be seen 
picking up papers and brushing off the 
sidewalks. At the Society’s instance, 
the Village Board passed an ordinance 
some years ago that garbage, which is 
still carted off by the individual, must 
be carried in covered vehicles; but the 
Society makes it its business to see that 
the ordinance is enforced. One of its 
prime objectives at present is to secure 


village collections of garbage and an in-° 


cinerating plant. 

Putting over zoning was the L. V. 
I. S.’s great achievement of a few years 
ago, a move that had some of the ele- 
ments and much of the spirit of the 
signboard campaign of last spring. One 
of the quaint old houses on the South- 
ampton road had been taken over by 
a few enterprising spirits, who had cir- 
cled it with electric lights and tacked 
up a huge sign, “Duck Dinners, $2.00.” 
The Improvement Society was sick at 
heart. At the meeting following this 
innovation. the discussion centered on 
improving the entrance to the village. 

‘“‘What’s the use of doing anything 
as long as that old roadhouse is there?” 
someone asked. And the eloquence of 
members waxed hot. Speeches were 
made; and then and there a petition 
was started and signed with eighty 
names, requesting the Village Board to 
adopt a zoning plan. With such a peti- 
tion from taxpayers, and many of them 
influential citizens at that, the Village 
Board had to act. And it did, restrict- 
ing business to a side street and a very 
small portion of the homey main thor- 
oughfare. After the petition was sub- 
mitted a member of the Board said that 
they had “thought of” zoning, but no 
one had forced the issue. 

The Pride of the Town 

ER trees are Easthampton’s pride, 
H beautiful, bowery trees, beneath 
whose dense shade no one thinks 


of wearing a hat from necessity in the 
summertime. More than a_ hundred 
years ago, it is said, a vessel bound from 
England with many rare specimens for 
the Boston arboretum was wrecked off 
the coast, and the villagers salvaged and 
planted many of the saplings. Others 
of the trees are said to have been 
brought over as bundles of switches 
from the Connecticut swamps. All of 
them have grown into splendor, and the 
L. V. I. S. aims to keep them so. As 
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much as $2,000 of its funds are som. 
times spent in a year, feeding, tending 
and replacing the old trees and Planting 
treeless patches. In the business district 
where paving has left the trees litt, 


foraging ground, the Society has pr. | 
served spacious, square grass plots, jp. | 


tersected with little paths, 
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to which | 


small signs beg the wayfarer to keep, | 


The Society is bent upon keeping th 
time-pressed dirt sidewalks whereye 


feasible, with concessions to concrete | 


only in the business section. 
Several years ago the rumor leaked 
out that the Village Board was planning 
to do away with a certain elm tha 
was considered in the way. 

was slated for the dim, early hous 
before the village was up. But when 
the men arrived, a L. V. I. S. member 
was on hand; and so valiantly did sh 
defend the tree that the woodmen were 
forced to spare it. Just recently, how. 
ever, they managed to get it in an of 
moment, and the Society stepped out 
on the warpath. 

Keeping “New England” 

UST as jealously does the Society 
J guard the formerly neglected village 

greens: North and South Greens, 
each with its old Dutch windmill and an- 
cient cemetery, the one green now serv- 
ing as the village War Memorial and 
the other boasting the beautifully kept 
town pond and flagpole; Egypt Green, 
once a mosquito-breeding hollow, beside 
the lane that led down to the sea; and 
Hook Green, whereon the Society hopes 
to establish the two-hundred-year-old 
Town House, already once moved to 
make way for a handsome home and 
now tucked inconspicuously behind a 
church. Committees of the Society 
watch over them all and see that they 
are preserved as velvety spots. 

Among the people of Easthampton 
the L. V. I. S. has the reputation of 
mincing no measures and sparing no 
favorites. It goes after anyone to get 
him to clean up an unsightly spot, to 
improve an unused lot or to remove an 
ungainly shack. When any villager 
gets an idea that he thinks will improve 
the looks of the village, he invariably 
takes it to the Society; for in East- 
hampton they say that the women have 
a way of getting things done without too 
much delay. 

“What we are trying to do,” ex- 
plained Mrs. H. L. Hamlin, long 2 
moving spirit of the Society, “is to keep 
Easthampton a beautiful old New Eng- 
land type village. Of course, there are 
lots of people who do not want it s0. 
They prefer a suburban tuwn with all 
sorts of modern touches. They love 
concrete sidewalks. But concrete walks 
only spoil the effect of village greens. 
We are prepared to fight anything that 
threatens the charm of Easthampton as 
a quaint old country village.” 
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Imagine a club in which the club 
members serve each other in cafeteria, 
library, lounge. It exists, in the new 
Women’s City Cluh of San Francisco 


—the library and entrance of which 
are glimpsed here 
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Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco 


A large membership and low fees, 

democratically controlled, are part of 

this club dream come true. The dream 

was dreamed under the presidency of 

Mrs. Lucas and carried out under Mrs. 
S. G. Chapman 


Women’s Club—New Style 


AN FRANCISCO women 
tackled a big job when they 
built the Women’s City Club. 
Perhaps it is because the roots 
of this new club are buried deep 
in a war service that there was an 
intensity, a dauntless determination 
about those who worked for the new 
project that made even San Francisco 


By June Lucas 


hold its breath. The new Women’s 
City Club is the logical outgrowth of 
the National League for Woman's 
Service—a war organization — that 
served San Francisco and the Bay re- 
gion along every possible line to meet 
war demands. Women served the 
community and in so doing they 
learned to serve each other. When 


peace came they were ready with a 
volunteer service to meet the needs of 
a city with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion—a club, just as beautiful, just as 
luxurious as clubs which have high 
fees and limited, selective membership, 
but with Jow fees and open to a larger, 
much more democratic membership. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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1 pioneer woman leader of Japan 











Photeyraphs from Adachi 


Mme. Akiko Hiratsuka, who, as the head 


of the new Women's Association, the Shin Fujin Kyckai, blazed a way to reason 


and humanity for the Japanese woman. 


This organization first won for women 


the right to attend and promote political meetings—an important bit of color in 
the pageant of the new order of things 


EVEN years ago a few young 
ladies in Tokio, under the lead- 
ership of the now famous Akiko 
Hiratsuka, Umeo Okumura and 
Fusae Ichikawa, attracted a 

deal of attention. They did no startling 
deed. They committed no daring crime. 
About them there was no hint of color- 
ful scandal. But the amount of public at- 
tention they commanded was nothing 
short of amazing. What they did was 
simply to go about among their friends— 
and quite often among their enemies as 
well—and talk. They also wrote a good 
deal, and many of their articles appeared 
in the newspapers and magazines at the 
time. 
There was one thing in what they 
said and wrote which stood out like a 
flame: they utterly and absolutely re- 
fused to kowtow to time-honored tradi- 
tions ‘and customs. Social precedents 
and precepts established for centuries 
were nothing in their young lives, it 
seemed. When they faced men and 
women high in the esteem of the City 
of Tokyo, they simply treated them as 
their equals, without awe or offense. 
That was something new in Nippon 
on the part of mere young women with- 


out rank, without achievements—radi- 


cally, startlingly new. And the people 
called them “Shin Fujin”’—the New 
Women of Japan. 

In less than a year they achieved one 
thing, these New Ladies of ours: They 
made their own people applaud them 
even while they were painting those 
people's foibles in no flattering colors. 


THe Woman Citi 


The NEW 
WOMEN 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


Japanese women are makin 
swift progress these days. 4 
surprised world may even wak 
up some morning to find that 
they are voting as well as work 
ing, and flying, and playing ten. 
nis, and choosing their own 


husbands. This is the Story of | 


the many-sided new movement 





as seen by a well-known Japa. | 


writer who knows both 
America and Japan 


nese 


There is a solid reason for this—a | 


there is a good and excellent reason al- 
ways back of all so-called miracles in 
this world. Our women—historically 
speaking and in the light of actual every- 
day life-facts—have been entirely too 
good to be true. Only as mother-in- 
laws have they qualified as humans. As 








eo Shinto bgp tend ceremony is popular in new Japan—a simple religious rite in 
contrast to the luxurious family affair where the bride and groom play minor files 
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sisters, as mothers, but more especially 
as wives, they have been utterly, impos- 
sibly. and (to all foreign observers from 
Sir Edwin Arnold to Lafcadio Hearn 
and Mrs. Julian Street) unbelievably 
too gentle and too fine to live. 

Well, our New Women have at last 
brought some human touches into the 
life of our womanhood. 

By the spring of 1920, feature pages 
of our newspapers were vivid with the 
sparkling demonstrations of our Shin 
Fujin and their newly formed New 
Women’s Association of Tokyo, with 
such flaming spirits as Mme. Akiko 
Hiratsuka, Fusae Ichikawa and Umeo 
Okumura lighting the way. But all that 
was history when I visited my home a 
few years ago—history positively quaint, 
hallowed, a bit mildewed even. Social 
évolution is pacing like a Marathon run- 
ner in Nippon, covering in one single 
decade the distance and the hurdles 
which even America had taken a century 
to master. 

But the ladies of the Shin Fujin 





Mme. Ochimi Kubushiro—a leading spirit in Nippon’s |Voman Suffrage Asso- 


ciation. 


woman's movement in Nippon has shown amazing growth. 


Coming at the time of the wide agitation for manhood suffrage, the 


Prohibition, anti- 


militarism, the abolition of licensed prostitution, health and education measures, 
as well as sex equality, are all part of the program of Japan’s awakened 
womanhood 





Kyokai—as the New Women’s Associa- 
tion was called—were the pioneers of 
women’s rights. Their story is more 
than a bit of color in the pageant of 
the New Order of Things; it is im- 
portant. The Association was inaugu- 
rated on March 28, 1920, and had more 
than two hundred members shortly after 





4 glimpse of Japan's famous cherry blossoms. In such flowery settings the first meeting 
elween prospective bride and groom takes place, but new ways of courting have begun 


the organization. On July 19 of that 
year, the New Ladies treated the mem- 
bers of the August Imperial Diet of 
Nippon to a surprise. 

The shock took the form of a petition 
signed by fifteen hundred women of 
light and leading in the Empire, pray- 
ing the Diet to amend clause 2 of Art. 
V. of that moss-coated legal mummy 
called the Peace Preservation Ordinance 
which forbade our women to take an 
active part in organizing a_ political 
gathering or even to attend it. The law 
was, at that time, a mere collection of 
dead letters; for our women attended 
the sessions of the Imperial Diet with- 
out the ‘slightest restraining gesture 
from the police. And even school chil- 
dren knew that the Diet was the out- 
standing as well as the noisiest political 
gathering in the Empire. Still our 
ladies took the offending article in the 
police ordinance as an open insult on 
their sex. They demanded the revision 
because: 

“Tt is unfair and against social justice 
to debar women from enjoying the free- 
dom of joining political associations and 
of attending or promoting political meet- 
: ” 
ings. 


The guilty conscience of the mem- 
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bers of the Diet forced the re- 
vision of the offending law in 
the forty-fourth session, on 
March 26, 1921. And for the 
first time in the twenty-five 
century annals ot the Japanese 
race, our women received legal 
freedom for organized political 
activity. The first political 
meeting of the Japanese women 
was held in Kobe under the 
auspices of the Kobe branch of 
the New Women’s Association 
in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall there. More 
than fifteen hundred people at- 
tended the meeting, though only 
one fourth of them were 
women. 

Years before the appearance 
of our New Women, Japan 
had had quite a number of 
“political women,” so galled— 
individual women students of 
political conditions and affairs, 
who took active part in the 
national and prefectural politics, 
Not for their own sake or for 
their own sex, however. They 
were almost entirely the wives 
of politicians. Mme. Haruko 
Hatoyama is the best known 
among them. She had a great 
deal to do in making the politi- 
cal fortune, first of her hus- 
band, Dr. Hatoyama, and later 
of her son. At election times, 


Above—Japan’s most sacred moun- 
tain serves to remind us of the 
beauty and strangeness 
land where women are in the 
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suffrage has been the one qj 
consuming flame among the re 
litical issues of Nippon. Ap) 
in March, 1925, the Dw 
passed the suffrage bill and ¢, 
Imperial Rescript of Janu 
30, 1926, promulgated the law 
At one jump this increased 9). 
electorate from about 3,000, 
to about 13,000,000 — mo, 
than quadrupled it. Wh: 
America gave her women vot, 
she added about  twenty-niy 


did not even doubie her ee 
torate: there were more tha 
thirty-one million males of th 


voting age. 


hood suffrage centered the m. 
tional curiosity and attention o 
woman suffrage also. Ani 
much of the argument for up; 
versal manhood | suffrage ap. 
plied to the woman suffrar 
with almost equal force. 

Our woman suffrage }ijl 
was first introduced in the Die 
by Mr. Kumpei Matsumoto, ; 
well-known member of th 
Kakushin Club on March 3 
1923. In introducing it, h 
said: “Unless the political fran. 
chise be given to women, th: 


meaningless. Our women have 
no political rights. In law 


She became a member of 


the Kakushin Club, one of the 
leading political organizations in 
Nippon. Below—Madame Tom- 

















tko Hosotani with her poster 
put color and pep into her 
husband’s campaign for elec- 
tion to the Diet. Women in 
politics are a novelty in Japan. 
Perhaps this one fired the imagi- 
nations of the voters. At any rate 
Mr. Hosotani’s success must have 
been due partly to his charming wife 


midst of a familiar struggle. 
To bring that country sharply 
to mind we could think of 
nothing better than this, one 
of the loveliest views of the 
mountain that is the very sym- 
bol of Japan. Center — Miss 
Kame-Ko Kawamoto was the first 











woman to join a political party in 


in a certain district of Tokyo, about 
the commonest sight is that of 
Mme. Hatoyama in company with 
her daughter-in-law making a house- 
to-house canvass for votes for the 
election of her son. But, singularly 
enough, she has always been hostile 
to the woman suffrage movement— 
too gentle and old-fashioned for 
that, her friends say. 

The woman’s rights movement 
in Nippon has found more thorn 
bushes than cherry blossoms along 
its path. But it has been traveling 
like a snowball, all the same. For 
one thing, it has been happy enough 
to catch and ride the tide of po- 
litical fashion. Since the day it 
was launched, universal manhood 





especially in matters of inheritance, 
in marital contracts and disposal of 
property, as wives, they are dis 
criminated against and dealt with 
unfairly. Our religions denounce 
them for a race of demons. ... 
It is utterly against the principle 
































































million new voters. But sy | 
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The wide agitation for mMan- 


aes 
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universal manhood suffrage js | 
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»  Aitinaittbimsatainisistantanmeiaeanas 


of humanity to place our women, | 


who make up one half of our popt- 
lation, in such an_ unreasonable 
position.” 

Our great newspapers are mostly 
on the side of woman suffrage. The 
Osaka Mainichi—a_ great pape! 
with more than a million daily ar 
culation came out flatly: “Politically 
speaking, Japan maltreats and i 
sults her woman to a graver extent 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Baird Leonard, Werrymaker 


T is a curious commentary on 
human nature that people pre- 
fer their humorists to be shad- 
owed by tragedy. There is a 
lure about the funmaker who 
hides his breaking heart beneath a 
barrage of jokes, and the clown behind 
whose comic mask grim sorrow lurks 
is more appealing than his care-free 


brother. 


By MILprep ADAmMs 


of quaintness, it is at once modern and 
timeless. Nothing is too simple or too 
intimate to be included, and this gives 
the Diary a feeling of reality which, 
combined with an inexhaustible humor, 
makes for deep chuckles. 

It is feminine humor of the most 
genuine kind, even though Miss Leon- 
ard says she doubts if there is such a 


the magazine was on the newsstands 
brought her a porcelain and_ nickel 
combination faucet of the shiniest, with 
a note saying that its manufacturer had 
laughed over her column for years, and 
at last had found a way of saying 
“thank you” that was peculiarly his 
own. 

She has no definite rules as to 
how one becomes a famous lady 





Baird Leonard’s extraordinary 
success as a humorist is remark- 
able, not only because she is a 
woman—and there are very few 


women whose reputation de- 
pends on their ability to pour 
into. print an inexhaustible 


stream of bubbling good humor 
—but also because she has won 
her way without a secret sorrow 
or a cankering care. Her gay- 
ety is fundamental, and her fun 
as much a part of her as her 
warm heart. 

She would have 
Caesar when he was 
annoyed with Cassius. 
and engaging, with a mop 
of blonde, bobbed hair, she 
has a voice that rollicks with 
good humor. She lives in the 


pleased 
most 


Round 





Lines in Lieu of Lineaments 


I will not let my photograph 
Appear upon the printed page, 

No Savage Reader then can laugh 
And murmur, “Lady, act your age!” 


For if the public cannot trace 
My eyes and forehead, nose and lips, 
I MAY get credit for a face 


That threatens thrones and launches ships. 


humorist. Indeed, one of the 
funniest things she has ever said 
was that she wasn’t at all sure 
she had any sense of humor. Her 
own background was the conven- 
tional one of school and college, 
Smith in her case, and a year’s 
teaching which, contrary to tra- 
dition, she enjoyed. But the 
father of a college chum of hers 
—a man who conveniently owned 
a newspaper—felt that her bub- 
bling humor had little chance for 
a real future in pedagogy, and he 
suggested that Miss Leonard try 
her hand at writing for his paper. 

She did all the things that are 
done around a newspaper office, 
reported fires and murders and 
elections and elopements, all with 





pe ae 


an original viewpoint and a funny 








kind of a New York apartment 
that oozes books at every pore. 
Books weigh down all the tables, spill 
over onto the sofa, scatter in stray cor- 
ners. New books and old ones, fat 
ones and thin ones, gay-jacketed and 
clad in affectionate old leather, all of 
them with cut pages and thumbed 
backs. 

For the folk who do not know the 
names of those who amuse them, it may 
be said that Baird Leonard is the creator 
of Mrs, Pep’s Diary, a feature which 
has delighted the readers of “Life” for 
years, and has brought its creator a har- 
vest of curious presents and admiring 
letters, as well as the perfect ending of 
a fairy tale. 

From week to week it recounts the 
adventures of Mrs. Pep and her lawful 
spouse, Sam, at luncheon and dance, 
hairdresser and dentist. Written with 
something of the same type of naiveté 
that has kept the original Pepys’s Diary 
a classic for three hundred years, adopt- 
ing characteristic forms of expression 
which in their very wording give a flavor 





It has as many admirers among 
men as among women. Its author says 
that men seem to read it with the 
feeling that they are “getting a look-in” 
at feminine psychology, and whereas 
women laugh with her, men laugh at 
her. 

Most of the incidents that fill the 
Diary are taken from her own life. 
Anything she does or misses, wants or 
sees, is included in the column. She 
recently served as a member of the 
New York play jury, and the following 
week found Mrs. Pep blanching at a 
summons from the District Attorney’s 


office. 


thing. 


to desires she expresses. One day 

she declared fervently that her 
idea of luxury was a bath faucet which 
would mix hot and cold water before it 
ran into the tub, so that she need 
neither scald nor freeze her fingers 
testing it. The very first mail after 


Gt desires things come in response 





twist of words. 

“Tt’s no credit to me,” she con- 
fided. “You see the truth is, I just hap- 
pen to have a frivolous mind.” 

Later she was given the proud post 
of column conductor and allowed to 
sign her stuff, and from then on she 
progressed from newspaper to magazine, 
and then to demands from more editors 
than she has time to satisfy. 

She has no more theories about 
humor in general, and feminine humor 
in particular, than she has about the 
way to success in its service. With 
her, as with many others of the folk 
who make life merrier, fun bubbles out 
without any conscious or prearranged 
plan. Sometimes a thing seems funny 
to her and to no one else, but usually 
she represents the average, and can be 
sure that it is enough for her to laugh 
and her audience will follow directly 
after her. 

She is proudest of her light, ironic 
verse that points out the vanities and 
the foibles of mankind. The widest 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE Woman Clirtizey 


Your’ 
Business 
in 


Washington 


Queen Marie of Rumania 
left these royal robes be- 
hind her when she came 
to America and called upon 
the most democratic of 
presidents — Mr. Coolidge 
reveals himself in an inter- 
view to Bruce Barton—The 
High Cost of Diplomacy, 
to the Diplomat — “Can- 
ned” News for Voters—the 
Campaign 


Royalties and Campaigns 


ERIOUSLY and with much 
puckering of brows, much 
dusting off of silk hats and 
careful perusings of the Alma- 
nach de Gotha, with many wor- 

ried conferences of etiquette experts, 
did we take our visiting royalty. The 
glamour of Queen Marie and her two 
royal children, the magnificence of her 
Paris costumes, and the military pomp 
of her comings and goings in our midst 
still hangs over Washington. But how 
we wish that other crowned heads of 
Europe said to be contemplating a visit 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


to America would come before we have 
forgotten just how this complicated 
business of receiving royalty is done! 
When the Queen came to Washington, 
we played the Rumanian _ national 
anthem and fired off our guns and sent 
our silk-hatted and _ be-spatted State 
Department officials, our gold-braided 
military officials, and a motley crew of 
photographers and newspaper reporters 
to wait upon her. It all went off 
beautifully, but after what agonies of 
anxious preparation only the White 
House, the State Department, and the 


exhausted attachés of the Rumamian 
Legation can tell. 

A livelier public interest in the Bal- 
kan states, a possible smoothing of the 
way for future American loans to Ru- 
mania, a stronger link with a lesser 
known part of Europe—these are some 
of the probable results of the visit of 
Queen Marie, Prince Nicholas, and 
Princess Ileana. 

The Prince and Princess seemed 
rather weary and helpless as they were 
whisked around from place to place. 
But through a schedule that would have 
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daunted the strongest man, Queen 
Marie pursued a vivacious and untiring 
way. In an age when the independence 
of women is well established, the inter- 
national journeyings of a Queen who 
has left “the King in the counting 
house, counting out his money,” because 
she is no longer content to stay in the 
parlor eating bread and honey are no 


cause for comment. The times do 


move! 

We hoped so much that someone 
would call Queen Marie’s attention to 
some of the choicest examples of the 
Capital’s enthusiasm for Her Majesty, 
colored by business enterprise. On the 
day of her arrival, half a page of one 
local newspaper was filled with an ad- 
vertisement by “Horn the Tailor” 
(tuxedos and dress suits for hire) in- 
forming her that “Horn the Tailor 
welcomes the Queen of Rumania. We 
trust that you will be as much at home 
here as in your own dear Rumania. 
Honest values and prompt service have 
built this enormous business.” 

And the royal car bearing Her Ma- 
jesty and Butler Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of State and official welcom- 
ing authority, on its way to Mount 
Vernon sped past a teahouse with the 
urgent sign “Queen Marie, Get Your 
Waffles Here!” 


The Famous “Scoop” 


N the minds of many who thought 

of him only as The President, Cal- 

vin Coolidge is now filled out in the 
proportions of a real human being, who 
was once a small boy dreaming of a 
career as storekeeper when he grew up. 
Bruce Barton, author and advertising 
man, walked off with the greatest news 
“scoop” of the year. Under the very 
noses of the mewspaper boys who 
fought mosquitoes for two weary 
months at White Pine Camp, this 
“rank outsider” sneaked off with the 
prize plum of the journalistic season. 
The personal interview with the Presi- 
dent, in which the electorate was told 
in five thousand words what kind of 
poetry he prefers, that he dislikes horse- 
back riding because it takes too long to 
change his clothes, and that he appre- 
ciates the influence of a charming wo- 
man in the home, was turned over gratis 
to the Associated Press. 

Such an interview would have meant 
fame and fortune, or at least a sub- 
stantial raise, to any regular reporter 
enterprising enough to get it. The 
company of the faithful, who for two 
vears have respected the sanctity of the 
White House Spokesman, and who have 
faithfully relayed to a waiting world 
the President’s views on current events, 
Were pained and surprised. So they sat 
down and composed a letter, and sent it 
over the head of the Spokesman to Mr. 
Coolidge himself. If he was willing to 
discard the device of the Spokesman, 


revealing his inner self to the Ameri- 
can public, they intimated, he might at 
least have shown his gratitude by giv- 
ing. the interview to one of their own 
group. By all the rules of the game it 
wasn’t fair, they protested, and their 
feelings were hurt. The President re- 
plied with a firm but courteous state- 
ment that he had considered that the 
White House correspondents were in- 
terested only in “news”; that the Bar- 
ton interview wasn’t properly news. 
Moreover, he intimated delicately, it is 
the privilege of an American citizen to 
give interviews wherever he pleases. 

“Well,” muttered the disgruntled 
correspondents, ‘It wasn’t such a good 
interview, anyway.” 

But there remained the suspicion that 
the interview will be talked about by 
the voters from Bangor to Seattle for 
months to come, and that the man who 
found out that Mr. Coolidge really 
reads the poems of Burns and Longfel- 
low was to be congratulated. 


The Poor Diplomat 


HOSE Congressmen who thought 

that the sop thrown to the State 

Department in the form of the 
Rogers Bill for reorganization of the 
foreign service would serve for some 
time, had a rude jolt when one of the 
ablest of American diplomats, Allan W. 
Dulles, resigned. Mr. Dulles, former 
Chief of the Near Eastern Division, 
member of the United States delegation 
to the preliminary disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva, and recently assigned 
counsellor of Legation at Peking, was 
an important member of the group of 
American diplomats who: handle delicate 
situations involving the international 
fortunes of the United States. Mr. 
Dulles had steadily risen in the ranks, 
and by reason of his charm and ability 
seemed destined to fill increasingly im- 
portant posts. In his letter of resigna- 
tion, he minced no words about his rea- 
son for leaving the service, and indi- 
cated that something more than the in- 
crease in salaries of the lower grades 
provided by the Rogers Act is necessary 
to put the American foreign service on 
a par with that of other nations. 

“Tt seems unwise for one who is not 
able materially to supplement his salary 
from his private resources to follow a 
diplomatic career beyond the point 
which his means justify,” he wrote. It 
is still necessary for persons in the 
higher ranks of the diplomatic service to 
supplement by private fortunes the 
meager salaries allowed by Congress. 
It is a common saying around the State 
Department that “it’s all right to enter 
the Service if you’re poor and single, 
but you can’t be poor and married!” 
A former Ambassador to Great Britain 
confessed that three or four state func- 
tions, carried out in the manner expected 
in London, consumed the entire annual 
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salary which he received from the 
Government. The rest of his living 


and entertainment expenses had to come 
out of his own pocket. 

Not much can be done about it un- 
til the members of Congress who con- 
trol such matters cease to think of the 
diplomat as a_ white-spatted, bouton- 
niéred individual who goes into the ser- 
vice because it gives him social prestige 
and a chance for a lot of parties. There 
are a few like that; I’ve met them in 
Washington. But the majority are 
hard-working, earnest persons, who en- 
tertain in foreign capitals because they 
must do it to maintain the dignity and 
prestige of their country, and who al- 
ternate the desirable European posts 
with assignments to small, sparsely set- 
tled countries where it is all work, and 
precious little chance for contact with 
their own kind. “Eating their peck of 
dirt,” they call these assignments. 
When they have reached the point of 
assignment to the more important 
posts, London, Paris, or Buenos Aires, 
they must either marry a fortune, in- 
herit a legacy, or, like Mr. Dulles, re- 
sign from the service and go into some 
profession where salaries are more ade- 
quate than those provided for Ameri- 
can diplomats. 

The President’s official family has 
packed up its toothbrushes and is going 
out into the highways and by-ways to 
keep .the next Congress Republican. 
Only Secretaries Kellogg and Mellon re- 
main. Mr. Mellon, shy and remote be- 
hind his huge mahogany desk, turns an 
unperturbed front to the Democratic at- 
tacks on the Treasury opposition to 
another tax reduction in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and predicts about 
once a week that the French debt set- 
tlement will be ratified. 


Stuffing the Voter 


EWSPAPER office mail is heavy 
these days with sheafs of “canned 


publicity” from Democratic and 
Republican Congressional Committees. 
It is sent out in the hope that if you say 
often enough and loud enough that your 
opponent is guilty of political misdemean- 
ors, some of the voters will believe you. 

One newspaper correspondent who 
had been leaning rather heavily on these 
handouts in the absence of any real 
news in the capital, received a protest 
from his editor. 

“Don’t,” he complained, “write a 
story about it every time a Republican 
announces that he is going to make 
speeches supporting another Republican. 
But if a Republican announces that he 
is going to speak for a Democrat, that 
is news.” 

So the announcement that Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, Republican, was 
going to stump Pennsylvania for the 
Democratic Senatorial candidate, Wil- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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(Current €vents 


HE United States of Europe is 
an expression that has been 
heard before, but it was in the 
weeks immediately behind us 
that the situation in Europe de- 
veloped in a way to give meaning to the 
words. Though the march of events in 
that direction had its real beginning in 
Germany’s offer last year to accept once 
and for all the western frontier laid 
down by the Versailles Treaty, and was 
further hastened and defined by the 
famous conference at Locarno, recent 
progress was the result of the entrance 
of Germany into the League of Nations 
and her election to the League Council. 

The fitting consequence of this event 
was an immediate relief of the tension 
that has existed so long between France 
and Germany, signalized by a conference 
between Foreign Minister Stresemann of 
Germany and Foreign Minister Briand 
of France, over the luncheon table at 
Thoiry. 

This informal meeting, where the 
representatives of two former enemy 
countries talked amicably of matters of 
highest consequence to both, set a 
fashion, for a few days later Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, lunched with Premier Mussolini 
on the yacht Giuliana as it lay at anchor 
in Mediterranean waters, and after that 
Sir Austen spent two 
hours over the tea- 
table in Paris with 
M. Briand. 

Not only did the 
political skies begin 
to brighten as the re- 
sult of Germany’s 
entrance into the 
League, but the in- 
dustrial skies as well. 
The two years’ ef- 
fort of European 
steel, iron and coal 
interests to reach a 
working basis came quickly to a climax 
and announcement was made of the 
formation of a great continental steel 
trust with Germany, France and Bel- 
gium as the principal members. Hard 
on the heels of that were a private con- 
ference in England between British and 
German industrialists and rumors of 
other continental trusts in wire and elec- 
tricity and what not. More recently, 
and a little out of the line of events we 
have just been tracing, came a remark- 


able plea for the lowering of tariff 
barriers in Europe, signed by leading 
industrialists and the bankers of sixteen 
nations, including the United States. 


The League Session 


F course the great event of the 
recent League Assembly session, 


which closed at the end of Sep- 
tember, was the entrance of Germany 
into the League of Nations. By this, 
thanks to compromise in the matter of 
League Council seats, the Locarno trea- 
ties automatically came into operation. 
Looking toward the future, the Assembly 
in its final days called for the long- 
heralded economic conference ‘to meet 
before next September. Like the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the League 
has been laboring to reduce to a mini- 
mum all restrictions to trade that fol- 
lowed the break-up of great political 
units in Europe during the war. 

A general conference on disarmament 
will also be held before September, unless 
material difficulties occur. But that is 
a big “unless.” From the first the ma- 
jority of the delegates to the preparatory 
disarmament commission have maintained 
the thesis that land and naval arma- 
ments should be dealt with together. 
Working along this general principle, it 





most 


that 
European nations do not favor a separate 


is not surprising to find 
naval conference, such as President 
Coolidge has a number of times tenta- 
tively suggested. Great Britain and 
Japan are the only ones interested. 
Apart from technical difficulties, there 
are political difficulties. For one thing, 
the absence of Russia from the negotia- 
tions will color every decision taken by 
the nations on its long border. Of such 
nature are the obstacles on the hard road 





to disarmament——still a long way off. 

One of the last acts of the League 
Assembly was the adoption of an anti- 
slavery convention. Another was ap- 
proval of a project to found an Armenian 
national home in the Republic of Erivan, 
On the last day it was reported that 
Argentina, whose delegation withdrew 
from the League in 1920, would return 
to the fold. 


Return Reservations 


rists of the World Court nations 

has considered United States 
Senate reservations regarding American 
participation in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and accepted them 
—but with reservations. And the res- 
ervations to our reservations have greatly 
complicated the question of American 
membership. That the great majority of 
the delegates of the nations in the 
League wish to see the United States in 
the Court has been apparent from the 
first. But the aim of the committee 
which examined the reservations was to 
give the United States equality with the 
members of the League Council, and not 
special advantages which they felt would 
be secured through our reserving. the 
right to withdraw and to veto “any re- 
quest for an advisory 
opinion touching 
any dispute or ques- 
tion in which the 
United States has or 
claims an interest.” 


AA ‘tise of the Wo of fourteen ju- 


Its action throws 
the matter back to 
the President, and 


possibly even to the 


Senate again. In 
the meantime, the 


Administration is 
awaiting the full 
text of the modifica- 
tions of the signatory. nations. 

The opinion of the country is divided 
on whether membership of the United 
States in the World Court has been hin- 
dered or helped. Those who honestly 
look forward to our signing the Court 
protocol pointed out that the Committee 
of Fourteen made every effort to meet 
the conditions set by the United States. 
Anti-Leaguers reminded us that Ameti- 
can membership was made to depend on 
“unconditional acceptance.” 
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alleviation is made to 
Ratification, though 


the same time 
French sentiment. 


Thoiry 


still fought in France, now seems possi- 
ble, not only because the best financial 
opinion there is behind it, but because 


HE cook at the little inn at Thoiry 
gets his share of the commendation 
for helping on the Franco-German 

































agreement. He served so delicious a 
luncheon that M. Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann felt at peace with the 
world as they drew back from the 
table and continued with a conversa- 
tion that concerned many of the 
problems that have racked both 
countries since the close of the war. 
Away from Geneva, unobserved by 
any, they discussed the means to- 
ward full cooperation between the 
two Governments. It developed that 
the provisions tentatively agreed 
upon were the evacuation of occu- 
pied German territory, restoration of the 
Sarre to Germany, and freedom for Ger- 
many to arrange with Belgium for the 
return of Eupen and Malmedy. 

In return, it was planned to float a 
loan based on the German railway and 
industrial bonds provided by the Dawes 
Plan, thus realizing a large sum to be 








Thoiry entertains great guests 


turned over to France on the reparations 
account. But as we go to press word 
has come that the British Government 
has expressed its doubt as to the wisdom 
of marketing these bonds either now or 
in the near future, and the Thoiry con- 
ciliation plan remains in abeyance until 
some other bargaining basis may be 
secured. 


France May Ratify 


OR a time despatches from France 

indicated that the French Govern- 

ment would take a leaf out of the 
book of the United States Senate by rati- 
fying the Mellon-Berenger debt agree- 
ment with reservations. These were 
superseded by later reports which show 
that ratification is possible without other 
reservation than a preamble acknowledg- 
ing the equity of the settlement and 
stating that circumstances may force 
France to ask reconsideration of the 
terms. In this way the agreement re- 
mains without modification, in accord- 
ance with the American demand, and at 








the Radical Socialist Party in convention 
has voted to support the Nationalist 
Premier’s financial program in return for 
government support of M. Briand’s for- 
eign policy. This truce between the Gov- 
ernment and the Radical Socialists was 
not expected to outlast the stabilization 
of the franc. 


French Gold Released 
Fe Fees es contribution to 


France’s_ post-war financial his- 

tory was the story of French peas- 
ants reaching into their stockings or 
under their mattresses for hoarded gold, 
to be exchanged at the banks for paper, 
in accordance with a new plan to coun- 
teract depreciation of the currency. The 
banks offered 114.70 paper francs for 
each gold twenty-franc piece, and of 
course it was expected that the man who 
brought in his gold in a wheelbarrow 
would set an example. [ess picturesque, 
but financially of more importance, was 
the presentation by Poincairé of the first 
balanced budget since the war. Though 
an analysis of the five hundred pages 
showed several important expenditures 
unprovided for, yet the budget as a 
whole tended to restore confidence. 


Concerning the Empire 


CROSS the Channel from France 

the coal strike continued, as did a 

Government policy that has been 

bitterly described as neither “flesh nor 
fowl nor good red herring.” 

On October 18 the Imperial Confer- 
ence opened. Its importance is indicated 
by the facts that it is to last six weeks 
and that the self-governing dominions 
have sent to London their respective 
Prime Ministers as delegates. Imperial 
relations, particularly as they bear on 
British foreign policy, are the most im- 
portant subject before the conference. It 
was important in the last conference, but 
since Great Britain, speaking for her- 
self, has guaranteed the Franco-German 
frontier as defined in the Locarno pacts, 
it has developed a greater significance. 
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To what extent will the Dominions 
stand behind those guarantees? The 
attitude of the Dominions to European 
“entanglements” approximates a charac- 
teristic American view. 


Mussolini Celebrates 


<4 ROWTH with peace”’ is 
(; the aim of Italy, accord- 
ing to a recent statement 
of Premier Mussolini. And _ it 
seems to be true that the threat is 
lacking in J/ Duce’s recent pro- 
nouncements on his policy, though 
they have lost nothing of their gran- 
diose quality. In the erroneous re- 
port that there was to be a Spanish- 
Italian naval demonstration off the 
international Port of Tangier and the 
unconfirmed story that Mussolini had 
definite plans to seize a part of Asia 
Minor with the help of Greece, we have 
perhaps what is no more than a reflec- 
tion of the disquiet this political prodigy 
arouses in the outside world. 

Late in the month Premier Mussolini 
added to his other offices by assuming 
command of the Fascist militia, and 
plans progressed to make the anniversary 
of the Fascist march on Rome a tribute 
to the leadership of Mussolini. 


Russia Moves, Again 


N Russia Trotsky’s efforts to create 
an opposition within Communist 
Party ranks failed and for the sake 

of party unity he and his colleagues 
publicly submitted themselves to the 
authority of the Central Political Bu- 
reau. Thus for the second time in two 
years Joseph Stalin’s “boss rule” of 
Russia has prevailed. The opposition’s 
demand for free discussion and democ- 
racy in the party was real, but the funda- 





France goes to the Bank 


mental issue between the two factions 
was as to whether Trotsky should suc- 
ceed in his attempt to bring Russia’s 
policy back in line with the original 


doctrinaire theory of the Revolution or 
whether Russia’s gradual progress to- 
ward a modified capitalistic state should 
continue. 
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The Outlook for Canada 


HE Liberal Party of Canada, led 

by W. L. Mackenzie King, was 

victorious in the general elections, 
and for the first time in five years 
Canada can look forward to a stable 
government with a good working ma- 
jority. The first problem that it had 
to face was the question of its position 
in what is coming to be known as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
though the meeting at which it is being 
considered is still referred to as the 
Imperial Conference. In its domestic 
program the Government will be con- 
cerned with reciprocity and transporta- 
tion problems, and, as long as prosperity 
for the prairie farmers lasts, will side- 
step reduction in the tariff for which the 
progressives call. 


An Attack on the K. K. K. 
A SENSATIONAL effort has been 


started in Indiana to show that 

the Republican state organiza- 
tion was controlled by the Ku Klux 
Klan. This followed allegations by 
Thomas H. Adams, the president of 
the Indiana Republican Editorial As- 
sociation, to the effect that there were 
documents to show that D. C. Stephen- 
son, once Indiana Grand Dragon and 
now serving a life-term for murder of 
a girl, had dictated appointments and 
exercised a super-government over state 
affairs. Enough pressure was brought 
on Governor Jackson, 
whose election was 
credited to the Klan, to 
secure an_ investigation 
that had been previously 
blocked. Stephenson was 
brought from prison to 
testify before the Grand 
Jury as to the Adams 
charges and to testify 
in a civil suit before 
the Superior Court., In 
the Civil Court, Ste- 


phenson stood on_ his 
constitutional rights, 


and kept silent on the 
Adams charges. But the 
investigation did not 
end there. The Senate 
Campaign Funds Com- 
mittee has appeared on 
the scene, and it is not 
impossible that public 
opinion will force a final 
clearing of the whole 
affair now clouding the state’s honor. 


raised at the Detroit Convention 

of Labor was the five-day week. 
Point was given to the discussion by 
Ford’s inauguration of the five-day 
week shortly before it met, or rather, 
by his publication of the fact that it 
was on that basis he operated his auto- 


Pia « the most important issue 


- mobile plants. 


But the A. F. of L., 
although it has campaigned strenuously 
for the eight-hour day, was content to 
declare for increased production and 
a corresponding decrease in working 
hours. The first issue, in point of time, 
was not of its own making. It came 
on the eve of the convention, when the 
Detroit Board of Commerce urged that 
invitations to labor leaders to address 
church congregations be withdrawn as 
hostile to local industries. And they 
were withdrawn. Eighteen of the De- 
troit churches, however, met the issue 
raised by the industrialists, and in due 
time labor leaders were again invited to 
speak in these. 

This blunder on the part of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce helped 
labor’s case, and drew attention to the 
fact that Detroit had been chosen as 
the place for the convention because one 
of the chief sources of danger to or- 
ganized labor is the automobile industry, 
with its high wages, short hours, com- 
pany welfare work and open-shop opera- 
tion. 


Daugherty Trial Ends 

HE trial of former Attorney 

General Daugherty and of former 

Alien Property Custodian Miller, 
which began on September 8, ended 


without decision through the failure of 
the jurors to agree. The charge was 


conspiracy to “defraud the Government 
of honest and unprejudiced services” in 
the transfer of $7,000,000 of the funds 





of the American Metals Company, Ltd., 
from the custody of the United States 
Government. There was a third de- 
fendant named in one of the indictments 
—John T. King, a former Republican 
National Committee member, but he 
died before the case came to trial. It 
was not charged that the defendants 
defrauded the Government of $7,000,- 
000, but that in accepting $441,000 in 
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commissions from foreign claimants. 
the Government officials defrauded the 
Government of their honest services, 
Richard Merton of Germany was 
named as arranging with the defendants 
for the transfer. 

Assistants of both Daugherty and 
Miller when called to the stand took 
full responsibility for passing the claim 
and denied that the defendants had 
urged them to hurry it through. Mer. 
ton, who testified for both sides, told 
of paying a “fee” to King, but denied 
it was intended to be split with officials 
of the Government. The next move is 
up to District Attorney Buckner, who 
is credited in Washington with having 
put up a splendid case for the Govern- 
ment. 


A New Power in China 


ECENT events have suggested 
R the possibility that the South 

China Government of Canton 
may emerge as a real factor in China’s 
affairs, and the demand for foreign in- 
tervention on behalf of that war-torn 
and politically inchoate country, which 
appeared to have assumed serious pro- 
portions early in October, seemed, as 
the weeks went by, to wait on the 
progress of Canton’s army under the 
leadership of Chang Kai-Shek. On 
October 10 the city of Wuchang, 
on the Yangtse River, fell after a long 
and tragic siege, allowing Chang Kai- 
Shek to realize his prediction that he 
would celebrate the fif- 
teenth anniversary of 
the Chinese Revolution 
in that city. In the 
days that followed stub- 
born fighting was re- 
ported along the banks 
of the Yangtse, and as 
this is written, Shang- 
hai, for five years the 
pivotal point in_ the 
campaigns of rival 
tuchuns, has been turned 
into an armed camp, 
for defensive warfare 
against the South China 
invaders. While _ the 
radical Canton Govern- 
ment with its National- 
istic program is growing 
in power, the Goverr- 
ment at Peking seemed 
shadowy as ever, despite 
the formation of a new 
Cabinet at the command 
of Chang Tso-lin, war lord of Man- 
churia and Peking. 

A sign of the Cantonese government’ 
confidence in its own strength is its ac: 
tion in agreeing to call off its boycott 
on British trade, provided strike ex 
penses and larger surtaxes are paid. 

ETHEL PAINE. 


By Acme 


Vast crowds welcomed Alan Cobham back to London after what is said to be 
the longest air journey ever attempted—28,000 miles to Australia and return 


October 21, 1926. 
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Politicians or the Peopler 


The Governor of Pennsylvania Speaks His 
Mind About the Direct Primary 


NE hundred and fifty years 

ago our ancestors laid down 

their lives for the principle 

that taxation without repre- 

sentation was tyranny and 
could not be tolerated by a free people. 
They won that fight and with it the 
right to vote and choose their own rep- 
resentatives. 

Today that principle is under attack. 
A handful of politicians have set on 
foot a movement designed to rob the 
people of this country of their funda- 
mental right to govern themselves. If 
the politicians have their way, they and 
not the people will really govern. 

For that is precisely what the attack 
upon the direct primary amounts to. It 
constitutes a raid upon the rights of 
the American people, and especially of 
the women. 

The convention system of choosing 
party representatives is now being ac- 
claimed by politicians who hate democ- 
racy, as the panacea for all our political 
ills and woes. The politicians are 
trusting to the traditional short memory 
of the American public to win their 
case and re-establish the convention sys- 
tem. 

The abuses of that system are far 
too fresh in the minds of the public 
to require repetition here. We all re- 
member the old political conventions 
where corruption and coercion walked 
hand in hand. 

The direct primary was enacted to 
put an end to the abuses that charac- 
terized the convention method of choos- 
ing party representatives. In theory, it 
was sound. In practice it has proven 
sound despite the abuses introduced by 
the politicians, who now seek an easier 
way of dominating party machinery 
through the convention system. 

The direct primary curbed the power 
of the boss, the heeler and their allies. 
The best proof that the direct primary 
has been a real step forward is to be 
found in the pleas that the worst ele- 
ments in politics are bringing to bear 
in favor of the return of the conven- 
tion. 

Politicians everywhere are seizing 
upon the revelations of corruption, mis- 
use of power, and huge expenditures 
that characterized the recent primaries 
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“IT am for the direct primary, 
horse, foot and dragoons. I be- 
lieve it is the most effective 
method yet devised for giving 
the American people opportu- 
nity to select the men and wom- 
en who run their government. 
The women especially should 
oppose the abolition of the di- 
rect primary with all the vigor 
and influence they can com- 
mand.” 

HUNEUUDANDAN DAN LAA SAGUENAY Nill I Hi 

in Pennsylvania and Illinois as a club 
to beat the direct primary. But they 
are the very men who were directly re- 
sponsible for the graft, vote stealing 
and vote buying that characterized 
these elections. Yet they have the 
temerity to ask the American people to 
vest in them the right to name all party 
representatives. 

I am for the direct primary horse, 
foot and dragoons. I believe it is the 
most effective method yet devised of 
giving the American people the oppor- 
tunity to select the men and women 
who run their government. I intend 
to stand up and be counted in the 


fight that will have to be made by the 
friends of the direct primary and I shall 
do everything I can to resist the in- 
sidious efforts of our politicians to re- 
turn them to supreme power via the 
convention system. 

Even if I did not believe in the di- 
rect primary as I do, the character of 
the opposition to it would make me stop, 
look and listen before I cast my lot with 
the men who are fostering this move- 
ment. 

Here in Pennsylvania, we find the 
worst elements in our political life de- 
crying the direct primary and painting 
a rosy picture of the convention plan. 
Gang politician after gang politician is 
going up and down this state telling the 
people what a terrible thing the direct 
primary is. None of them mentions 
that the convention system was worse 
than the primary at its very worst. 

One of the leading shouters for the 
convention plan is David A. Reed, 
junior United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. During the recent pri- 
mary he took up the cause of Senator 
Pepper, and denounced Cengressman 
Vare’s candidacy. Pepper was beaten 
and Reed publicly denounced the voters 
of Pennsylvania as ‘“dunderheads.” He 
is now seeking to escape the conse- 
quences of his own folly by having the 
convention system re-installed before he 
has to submit his case to the “dunder- 
heads” two years from now. 

At the same time, he is proclaiming 
his advocacy of Bill Vare’s right to a 
Senate seat in the event that the latter 
is elected. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that Bill Vare would 
have considerable weight and power in 
any political convention that might be 
held—particularly any designated to 
select the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator. 


MAY fairly discuss the direct pri- 
mary, because four years ago I won 
the nomination for governor in spite 
of the gang, just because of the direct 
primary. Without it I would not have 
been able to get even a decent start, and 
the State of Pennsylvania would have 
remained in the power of the political 
gangsters who had plunged the state 
(Continued on page 41) 


The life of this premature baby was saved 
by a visiting nurse from the Henry 
Street Settlement. The very poor of our 
big cities have long known the blessing 
of the part-time nurse. There is a move- 
ment now under way to put such services 
on a professional basis for those who can- 
not accept charity, but who also cannot 
afford the extravagance of a full time 
nurse except in a case of dire necessity 


Miss Mary M. Roberts is the editor of 

the American Journal of Nursing, an im- 

portant magazine dealing with the in- 

terests and problems of nurses throughout 
the country 
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As Dean of the School of Nursing at 

Yale University, Miss Annie W. Good- 

rich’s influence is far reaching in the 

profession of which she is so notable a 
member 










HEN you are ill, or a 
member of your family is 
ill and needs a nurse, what 
do you do? Do you ask 
the doctor to send for one 
or do you struggle along alone? Unless 
the illness is serious, you probably get 
along without—if you are an average 
member of an average family of mod- 
erate means. Or if you are an average 
member of a wealthy family you prob- 
ably have two nurses, one for night and 
one for day duty—unless the illness is 
serious, when you may have three or 
four. In either case, though you are 
all unaware of it and therefore can’t 
be blamed, you are probably moving in 
the groove your grandmother made. 
Though sickness remains the same 
old calamity always, the problem of 
caring for it is being solved in new 
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ways. ‘The nursing situation, like the 
world in general, is evolving, and if you 
wish to be in the vanguard of new 
movements there are new rules to fol- 
low when sickness invades your home. 

Fifty years ago we hired a nurse just 
as we hire a maid today and for the 
same reasons—because the work was too 
heavy to do without her help or be- 
cause our social position demanded a 
nurse. Nursing was not so much a 
profession in those days as a trade, like 
dressmaking and housekeeping. Certain 
women rather liked to fuss around sick 
folks, so they took to. nursing, and, of- 
ficially or not, they were nurses and the 
best we had. 

But hospitals have been built in the 
past fifty years, sanitary science has de- 
veloped in step with medical science, 
schools of nursing have been established 
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and nursing has grown to be a highly 
trained profession. Fifty years ago 
physical strength and amiability and 
willingness to work were a nurse’s chief 
requisites, but now she devotes two or 
three years to studying all there is to 
learn about the care of the sick, from 
diet and douches to surgical operations, 
at the end of which time she emerges— 
or should emerge—a highly skilled, 
highly competent, extremely  self-pos- 
sessed and cool-headed young profes- 
sional woman. 

Yet we don’t like to send for her. 
When it is a case of life and death 
it is a different matter. But ordinarily, 
when the question, to have a nurse or 
not to have, is debatable, how much 
we'd rather go without! 

First there’s the expense. ‘The cost 
of hiring a nurse often causes as much 
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anxiety as the illness itself and consti- 
tutes a financial calamity from which 
the family exchequer may not recover 
for months. Then there’s the room 
she takes up and the nuisance of having 
a strange woman around—neither guest 
nor servant. Besides, we are doubtful 
of her for the very reason that she is 
invaluable—because she is a_ highly 
specialized professional woman. She will 
do this and she won’t do that—she will 
stir up an eggnog, but she won’t cook 
a meal. She will work half-way round 
the clock, but she won’t work all the 
way around. Half the time the family 
doesn’t know how to take her! Finally 
there’s the question, will she be genu- 
inely competent? Not every nurse is, 
unfortunately—no matter of what sac- 
charine sweetness her smile may be or 
how stiffly starched her uniform. 


Charity provided a visiting nurse for 
this small boy. He only needed a couple 
of hours attention a day, but he needed 
that badly. When we get a central regis- 
try for nurses in every city, it will be 
possthle to hire a nurse, not only by the 
day, week, or month, but also by the 
hour. This much needed development is 
one of the dreams of all nursing exec- 
ulives 


Mrs. Anne L. Hansen is President of the 

National Organization of Public Health 

Nursing and also Superintendent of the 

Visiting Nurses Association of Buffalo, 
New York 
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Miss Carrie M. Hall, President of the 

National League of Nursing Education, 

holds one of the most important positions 

as an executive in the whole nursing pro- 
tession 


ND what of the nurse’s point of 
A view? To be equally frank in 
stating her side of it, the average 
nurse does not enjoy coming into 
our homes any more than we enjoy 
having her. Statistics compiled in New 
York indicate that from thirty to fifty 
per cent of the private duty nurses in 
that state are contemplating entering 
other fields. There are no statistics to 
show the situation in the country as a 
whole, but if these are indicative of 
the way the wind blows, it is evidently 
blowing our most competent nurses clean 
out of home and hospital duty. 
Their reasons for abandoning private 
duty work have been put on file at the 
American Nurses’ Association headquar- 


ters in New York City. To run 
through them is illuminating. Over 


and over you find the same phrases: 
“It is impossible to save enough to live 
on.” “Impossible to keep at work.” 
“The hours are too long.” One nurse 
says succinctly, ‘““We are the poorest 
paid and hardest worked of any class 
who earn their living, scrubwomen in- 
cluded.” Another nurse says, “I work 
for a busy surgeon and could be busy 
every day, but after twelve years of 
experience my income rarely exceeds 
$1,500 a year. This is not enough to 
provide for premature old age.” 

Ordinarily, the public has little idea 
of all this. Nurses have not a way of 
talking about themselves. They are not 
featured in the press‘as business women 
and chorus girls are. We know what 
we pay them, and we know it is more 
than we can afford to pay, and that is 
all we know. A nurse’s salary varies 
in different localities, averaging five to 
seven dollars for a twelve-hour day, or 
fifty cents an hour. But she is not 
working every day. Some time must 
be spent in resting after particularly 
arduous cases, some weeks in quarantine 
(at her own expense), and in between 
there are frequent periods which she 
spends in a rooming house or apartment, 
doing nothing, afraid to go out, waiting 
for a ’phone call to summon her on 
another case. Altogether, there is rea- 
son to believe that the time out for the 
average nurse amounts to about four 
months of the year. 


The Nurse’s Expense List 


ITH this money she pays for her 
room, for her meals between 
cases, for her laundry (she 
dresses in white, with a fresh white, 
starched uniform every other day), and 
for recreation and transportation and all 
other miscellaneous expenses. It leaves 
such small leeway for savings that nurses 
are unanimous in saying that it is im- 
possible to save much for the future. 
But they must save. A nurse’s work 
not only fluctuates with the seasons, but 
it is so strenuous that it shortens the 
span of her working life. Few nurses 


in private duty service after 
fitty. Their strength has been drained 
in the years that went before, or, if 
not physically depleted, their nerves are 


remain 


trayed. Spending your life in a sick- 
room is not conducive to sweet temper 
and strong nerves. 

Other people know the delights of 
getting a raise, but the nurse is paid 
at the same flat rate from her first year 
out of training school until her last. 
Other people have the fun of going off 
to the seashore or mountains on vaca- 
tions, but she is idle so much in snatches 
of time that she cannot afford a proper 
vacation. Other girls of her age step 
gaily out to dances and shows, but halt 
her evenings are spent in hospital wards 
and sickrooms, and even when her 
evenings are free she seldom knows any 
men to spend them with. 
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What is the nurse’s side of 
the story? “It is impossible to 
save enough to live on,” one 
nurse affirms. “Impossible to 
keep at work.” “The hours 
are too long.” “We are the 
poorest paid and hardest work- 
ed of any class who earn their 
living, scrub women included.” 
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Of course this is the dark side of the 
picture. There are great compensating 
advantages—she knows the joy of doing 
a work that she loves, of doing a su- 
premely important work supremely well 
—but these are spiritual satisfactions. 
Materially she has her troubles. 

Viewing these troubles in the light 
of our own, the situation may seem 
hopeless. None of us are happy over 
it. Even the doctor, the third party in 
the triangular situation, occasionaliy 
raises his voice to complain. But though 
sickness and the care of it will always 
be hard, there are immediate, practical 
remedies, if we have the wisdom and 
the initiative to apply, them. 

The greatest hindrance lies in our 
lack of information. We have books 
of etiquette to tell us how to give a 
party or a wedding; we have printed 
police regulations to tell us how to 
drive a car according to the traffic laws; 
when a fire breaks out or a burglar 
breaks in, we know exactly what to do. 
But when theré is sudden, serious ill- 
ness in the family, the greatest emer- 
gency of all, and we need a nurse, we 
are all at sea. We leave it to the doc- 
tor, which (casting no stones at the 
medical profession) is unwise for the 
reason that this is out of his line. The 
doctor’s business is to prescribe for his 
patient and cure him. The securing of 
nurses is such a minor part of his duties 
that he is not an authority on the cor- 
rect ways of doing it. 
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The first thing to do when you need 
a nurse is to ask the doctor whether 
or not the patient requires constant care, 
If he does, ask the doctor to get the 
nurse from an official registry. If vour 
acumen surprises him, tell him that you 
have heard there are as many grades of 
nurses as of teachers, and that in most 
states anyone can register at a com- 
mercial registry, while the official regis. 
tries take only nurses who are registered 
by the state as having graduated from 
first-class training schools. Tell him, 
too, that official registries permit their 
nurses to charge no more than a fixed, 
flat rate, while the commercial regis- 
tries, which reap a percentage of the 
nurses’ earnings, often encourage their 
nurses to charge as much as the patient 
will pay. All these things are true, not 
of every commercial registry but of so 
many that it is worth your while to 
take precautions. 

There are other reasons why you 
should patronize and encourage official 
registries, too, both for your own ad- 
vantage and, altruistically, for the sake 
of the nurse. As the situation is now, 
there are official registries conducted by 
organizations of nurses, hospital regis- 
tries conducted by various hospitals for 
the benefit of their graduate nurses, and 
commercial registries, all competing 
amicably in most cities. There are also 
free-lance nurses who rely upon certain 
doctors to keep them busy. Unfor- 
tunately, in most cities the commercial 
registries, being the best advertised, are 
the strongest, and being commercial, 
they are mainly interested in a profit, 
which is bad for both you and the nurse. 
If the official registry became stronger, 
and strong enough to vanquish all com- 
petitors, it might become that dream 
of efficiency—a central registry. 


A Central Registry 


HAT is a central registry? It 

is a great central clearing-house 

to which all the calls for nurses 
in the entire city come quite automaticals 
ly just as all the fires in the city are re- 
ported to the fire station. This means 
that the doctor no longer “‘shops around” 
for a nurse and calls half a dozen nun- 
bers before he locates the nurse he needs. 
It means that in times of emergency 
every nurse in the city can be located 
and every idle nurse commandeered for 
service to safeguard the public health. 
Neighboring cities can be protected, too, 
by sending nurses from one city to an- 
other. Undergraduate nurses, practical 
nurses, male nurses and masseurs can 
be registered here, as well as graduate 
nurses, and all guaranteed to be trust- 
worthy. 

To the nurse this means that she 
competes in an open field, runs no 
chance, as she does now, of being neg- 
lected, forgotten and left out. It means 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“Let’s see—what was it I was going to do when I got into politics?” 


How True is This Picture? 


RE women voters lying down on the job? Or are 
they making good their promises? The ques- 
tion comes up again and again. Hefe is a chance 
to answer it. 

This unflattering picture answers “Yes” to the 
first question, “No” to the second. The artist must have 
remembered certain glib cure-alis unwisely offered by some 
of the stump speakers in the campaign for full citizenship. 
With a keen eye for the major problems that get front-page 
space in the daily newspapers, he has related those problems 
to the woman voter. In his estimation she has fallen down 
on them. 

Evils exist. 


Women haven’t ended graft. They didn’t 





prevent the oil scandals. They haven’t secured law enforce- 
ment. But—is there a but? You, Madam Voter, who have 
helped clean up your own town, run out a bad mayor, 
eliminated a low dance hall, stopped a lucrative local graft 
—what have you to say about it?) Whether or not after your 
six years’ voting experience you agree or disagree with the 
artist, you must have an opinion. Is the artist right? How 
true is this picture? 

For the best answer to ‘“‘How True Is This Picture ?”— 
in not more than five hundred words, we offer a first prize 
of $25, a second prize of $15, and a third of $5. Manv- 
scripts must be received by December 15. Address THE 


Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ditorially Speaking 


Vote as You Please But Vote 
O N Tuesday, November second, every American 


citizen over twenty-one has the inestimable 

privilege of polling a vote for his or her repre- 
sentatives in government. We Americans cast many 
aspersions on Congress and legislatures, we criticize 
glibly our representatives in public office and we cover 
the word politician with scorn. The fact is that we get 
just about as good government as we deserve, and prob- 
ably on the whole our representatives both in Congress 
and in our state legislatures are a shade above the aver- 
age of the voters of their constituencies in intelligence 
and disinterestedness. A slacker and indifferent elec- 
torate should not complain if it gets an ignorant and 
self-seeking representative. 

Government has not escaped the complexity of 
modern life. It is already involved and intricate be- 
yond measure. As the country grows it becomes more 
dificult and complex. More than almost any other 
field of human endeavor, good government demands 
the loyal, disinterested service of highly trained and 
experienced men and women. This will have to be rec- 
ognized eventually if democracy is to survive. Mean- 
while, every intelligent voter has a heavy burden in 
voting. He must study issues, dig out facts, and judge 
men for himself. Your judgment and your action are 
important factors in determining conditions under 
which you are going to live for the next two years. 
No excuse should keep you away from the polls on 


November second. 
% % f 


_What’s in a Name? Everything! 
Hy “tome executive” it is! We suggested 


“home executive’ a while back as the right 

label in the Federal Census for the woman 

who runs a home, but it met with no great success— 
bringing “horrid pictures” of standardized efficiency 
and office routine to one disturbed reader. Now we 
see that in a memorandum to Secretary Hoover the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has 
been seeking just the right word, has decided on 
“home-maker.” It doesn’t make much _ difference 
whether “home-maker’” or “home executive” is used 
—just so something is put in that blank occupational 
column of the census which will dignify the occupa- 
tion of that all-important person who runs a home. 
Eventually the Federation hopes to have the stay- 
at-home partner’s working tools listed as well. Its 
recent survey revealed home equipment as far below 
industrial standards of efficiency, and it believes that 
the listing of this equipment, in the same way that 
farm and factory equipment are registered, will bring 
an improvement. Electrical appliances, running water 
and labor-saving devices will increase, thinks the Fed- 
eration, when the needs of the home are officially 
recognized as are those of business and_ industry. 





Women must themselves insist on two things that go 
hand in hand—liberation from useless toil and recog- 
nition of the value of their home work. 


* 8 & 
The Economic Value of Babies 


O one knows as well as mothers the value of 
each baby born into the world. So high is the 
price paid by some women for each new life 

that every effort to assure a fair chance for health and 
normal development for every child must meet the 
heartiest support of women. Mothers therefore will 
rejoice to know that there is also a big economic asset 
to the world in every child, because that will mean 
increased efforts for the protection of all childhood. 

Dr. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, has recently computed the value of 
the life of a child at birth as $9,333. He reaches this 
figure by estimating the cost of rearing and educating 
a child and subtracting this sum from the probable 
earnings in excess ef expenditures during an average 
life. At five years he estimates the value of the child 
at $14,156 and at fifteen years at $25,341. 

He pleads for better health education to avoid the 
enormous loss in money to the country through pre- 
ventable disease and death. By increasing the annual 
appropriations per capita for health work from fifty 
cents to $2.50 he believes that from five to seven years 
would be added to the average length of life, which 
would mean an enormous increase to the nation’s 
wealth. 

In the light of these figures the small cost of the 
preventive work done by the Children’s Bureau under 
the Maternity and Infancy Act is one of the best in- 
vestments the country can make. The waste of a high 
birth rate coupled with a high death rate is cruel to 
mothers and uneconomic for the community. 


% 8 & 
More Lynchings 


FTER the recent drop in the number of 
A lynchings, the record of the past few months 

is depressing. From eighty-three lynchings in 
1919 to sixteen in 1924 was a long advance. But 
with more than two months of 1926 remaining, the 
number of lynchings is already twenty-five. Recently 
three Negroes, two men and a woman, were taken 
from jail in South Carolina and lynched; on the 
same night another met the same fate in Tennessee. 
A little before that a brutal lynching followed a 
brutal crime in Virginia. In all cases the prisoners 
were in the hands of the law, which was operating 
normally. The mobs, as usual, overrode law. Masked 
mob and sheriffs overpowered were in the ugly pic- 
ture. And afterward came the usual verdicts of 
coroners’ juries that the Negroes came to their death 
at the hands of “persons unknown.” 
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An encouraging thing—in Virginia, at least—was 
the quick outcry of indignation from the state press, 
decrying “Virginia’s shame.” It goes to show that 
persistent education of public sentiment is beginning 
to take effect. Women citizens in every community 
where these horrors occur must be held responsible 
for demanding stern punishment of the lynchers, for 
insistence on this as well as other forms of law en- 
forcement. This peculiarly American crime must be 


stamped out. 
~ *~ ~ 


One Brand of Feminism 


HE following Decalogue, ““The Ten Command- 
ments of the Modern Woman,” is translated 
from the first issue of “La Mujer Moderna,” 
the Cuban organ of the Club Feminina: 
1. To be as true and clear as a drop of dew. 
2. To be as strong as a thread of silk, which may 
be stretched, but will not break. 
3. To be as upright as a palm tree in the fields. 
4. To be as simple as a lark, which has only one 
song. 
5. To 
6. To 
7. To 


have an ideal which will be her shield. 
be as active and hard-working as the bee. 
be as generous as a ray of sunshine. 

8. To accept life with serenity and joy. 

9. To rise above the bitterness of unhappy hours. 

10. Not to fear sorrow. 

Don’t they make you smell rose jars and hear the 
rustle of hoopskirts—these gentle and sentimental pre- 
cepts of feminism in the year of our Lord 1926? 
Can you think of certain contrasts? 


co ~ ~ 


The Philippine Question 


HE Philippine question is on our national door- 

step. Colonel Carmi Thompson went, observed 

—and reported very much what it was expected 
he would report: Splendid business opportunities and 
lack of interest in independence among the Filipinos. 
Meantime the Filipinos went right ahead and, over a 
veto, passed a resolution in favor of independence. 
With all allowances made for political manipulation 
of ignorant masses, it seems clear enough that there is 
a strong sentiment for immediate independence or for 
assurance that relations will be shaped to bring about 
independence in a reasonable time. 

On the one hand is the definite promise of this 
country that the Islands should have independence 
when they were ready for it, with the understanding 
that we would help prepare them. On the other is 
the growing urge of business to tighten our hold. The 
question of independence is not immediate—even 
Sefior Quezon, its arch advocate, has admitted that it 
may be delayed for a time. But the question of de- 
fining our policy, our attitude toward these people and 


‘toward our promise is urgent, under the double pres- 


sure of their demands and of the doubts raised by rub- 
ber propaganda. It is time to face the issue squarely. 
If we mean to keep the Islands for the sake of rubber, 
by all means let’s say so. If we mean to keep our 
solemn promise, that needs re-affrming. 

In that case it would be well to study the Filipinos’ 
progress teward their goal very carefully, through the 








investigations of a group of observers free from any 
suspicion of political bias. 
~ *~ ~ 


Chicago Women Choose 


HE Women’s Republican Club of Chicago has * 
endorsed the candidacy of Hugh Magill for the 
United States senatorship from Illinois, as a pro- 
test against the corrupt use of funds by the regular 
party candidate. That candidate, Frank L. Smith, has 
been exposed as accepting a huge primary campaign 
contribution from public utility interests, which would 
be dependent upon his political favor. “The Demo- 
cratic nominee, “Boss” Brennan, is tarred with the 
same brush. Mr. Magill, running as an independent, 
is a man of fine record and unquestioned integrity. 
The Chicago women, choosing between party loyalty 
and a clear moral issue, have shown a fine decency and 


independence. 
 .* oe 


Twins Wanted 
wanted. Double 


SUALLY ttwins are not 
expense, double trouble. We prefer our chil- 


dren one by one. But Nature takes no thought 
for our preferences and, once in so often, twins arrive. 
Now twins are wanted, are even being advertised for. 
Three grave scientists with a serious research in mind 
are broadcasting through the newspapers their need 
of twins. They are very explicit. Adult twins they 
want, identical if possible, and raised under differing 
environmental conditions. Of course they will be 
glad to have fraternal twins apply as well. 

In case you are as hazy as we were on the dis- 
tinction, identical twins come from a single egg. Thus 
any deviations from exact identity in such twins may 
be taken as evidence of the superior influence of 
environment over heredity. Professors Newman, 
Freeman and Holzinger of the University of Chicago 
are trying to determine whether hereditary traits or 
environment and training are the more powerful. It 
is a question that interests all of us. Does Mary Jane 
inherit her abhorrence of prunes from her paternal 
yrandfather or did she learn that they are detestable 
from Daisy May, just home from boarding school? 
Soberly, though, this research is worth while. We 
gladly relay to the public the professors’ need for twins. 

~ * ~ 


Women Win in the Air 


ORE barriers down! In Austria women have 

won the right to be taxi-drivers. And why 

not, indeed? Of rather more importance is 
the success of a campaign to remove the ban on women 
air pilots carrying passengers for hire. The ban was, 
in principle, lifted at a recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Air Navigation Commission in Paris. British 
women had been active in working for its removal, and 
they won a point when they were able to remind their 
representative that an American woman, Marjorie 
Stinson, taught no less than eighty-three Canadian air- 
men how to fly during the war. The objection was 
supposed to be physical, but already one Englishwoman 
has passed the men’s rigorous medical examinations. 
Channels or air lanes—you can’t keep women out. 
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Save the Primary! 


HE direct primary is a distinctively American contri- 

bution to governmental machinery. It is still com- 

paratively new. The professional politicians have not 
become reconciled to it. The electorate at large has not been 
educated to use it. 

The proponents of measures designed to promote political 
progress usually claim too much for their devices. “They 
place too much emphasis on systems, not enough upon 
the human agencies which work those systems. The 
practical politicians, on the other hand, put their major 
emphasis on men—the willing workers who operate the 
political machinery. 

The reformer puts over a new idea—the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, proportional representation, prefer- 
ential voting, the direct primary—and then 
goes off and leaves it, as if he expected it 
to function automatically. The politician 
gives the new device “the once-over” and 
settles down to the job of trying to operate 
it for the especial benefit of his party, his 
organization, his faction, his gang. If it 
works to this end he will be disposed to let 
it alone; if not, he will agitate for a return 
to the good old days. 


Whence the Opposition? 


F, as its opponents claim, the primary is 

now easily controlled by politicians, one 

may safely conclude that the hue and cry 
would not have been raised against it. That 
hue and cry was raised, country-wide, in 1919. 
It may have been due to reaction caused by 
the war. The impending nineteenth amend- 
ment to the national constitution, then plainly 
imminent, may conceivably have had something to do with it. 
Anyway, it gained in momentum after women got the vote 
and has persisted ever since. 
And yet the direct primary has lost so little actual ground 





“Do not relinquish the pri- 
mary”—Miss Hauser pleads 


that it may be said almost to have held its own. One reason 
it has withstood the attacks of the opposition is because it 
has been so gallantly defended by the League of Women 
Voters. In legislature after legislature efforts to weaken or 
to repeal it have come to naught. Women voters know that 
their opportunity to participate effectively in nominations is 
through the primary. It would be an unsophisticated lady 
elector indeed who would hold that the average voter— 
man or woman—has the same chance under the convention 
system. : 

And so, speaking now for the League, we do not propose 
to relinquish the primary. But it behooves us to be more 
alert and active in support of it at this moment than ever 
before. The enemies of the primary have seized upon recent 
abuses of the law—notably in Pennsylvania and IIlinois— 
as a pretext for speeding up their campaign. That campaign 
is nation-wide and could probably be traced, without much 
expert “sleuthing,” to the doorstep of the same 
interests which have determined that the fed- 
eral child labor amendment “shall not pass.” 
It takes different forms in different states. 

In Ohio, for instance, where all efforts in 
the General Assembly to emasculate the law 
have failed, an initiative petition has been 
filed and the question of repealing the con- 
stitutional provision for the direct primary 
will be submitted to the voters at the Novem- 
ber election. The Ohio League has an active 
campaign against the repeal. 


Hold Fast 


N every state which has the primary for 
nomination to some offices—and that 
means all but three—the League of 
Women Voters should exert itself to the ut- 
most to defeat the effort to repeal, in what- 
ever form it may appear. In each state the 
law should be studied with a view to strengthening it, mak- 
ing it more responsive to the needs of the people. Since the 


provisions of the law differ widely in the several states, 
blanket advice is not practicable, except perhaps in one 
. 
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particular. It is agreed that the short ballot is a necessary 
accompaniment to the direct primary, and this fact seems 
not to have been sufficiently emphasized in the past. To 
secure a shorter ballot will be no slight undertaking, especially 
where it entails constitutional change. But, with the short 
ballot and a further extension of the merit system in public 
employment, the direct primary should be given an adequate 
trial. If it should then fail, it certainly should be super- 
seded by some better method, which assuredly would not be 
a return to the old plan of 
making nominations by cau- 
cuses and convertions. 

One of the principal quarrels 
of the League with the op- 
ponents of the primary is that 
they offer nothing as an alter- 
native except a return to a 
method which was thoroughly 
discredited when it was aban- 
doned. Wherever we _ have 
even a fairly good primary 
law it behooves us to hold fast 
to it, and as we go forward 
in our campaign in behalf of 
improving it, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves often that no 
political device, however excel- 
lent in theory, will work itself. 
There is no adequate substitute 
for an enlightened, a conscien- 
tious and an active electorate 
as a means toward efficient 
government. A_ well-drawn 
direct primary law offers such 
an electorate a real opportunity 
to make good.—ELizABETH J. 
HAvusER. 


Geneva in Its Glory 


Here we have a picture of Geneva as seen by Miss Josephine 
Schain, director of the League’s department of international coipera- 
tion to prevent war. Six weeks of it!—and then on to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Belgium, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Hungary 
and Austria to study peace conditions: 


‘N ENEVA at this time of year is not merely a city. 
# It is a great university of international thought. 
Here are innumerable schools, institutes, round table 
and discussion groups for the study of world problems, with 
the foremost authorities on international affairs to lead in the 
discussion. In these groups are gathered together people 
representing different races and nations, different ages and 
sexes, all bent on finding a new way of international life 
and defining laws whereby men may live together in peace. 
There is little sentimentalism expressed. It is taken for 
granted that all desire peace. The matter for solution is 
how to find the way. This has meant in facing the problems 
and analysing them, having the different points of view ex- 
pressed (and there is no lack here!) and out of the 
whole trying to find the common denominator. There is 
great stimulation in working in an atmosphere where there 
is a common belief that a problem can be adjusted. 

Before I left America I planned to take a ten-day rest 
among the Italian Lakes between the sessions of the Insti- 
tute of International Relations and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. I became so imbued with the “spirit 
of Geneva” the first week that I gave up my trip to Italy 
and joined the course given under the direction of Professor 
Alfred Zimmern. I recommend Geneva in August to any 
or every overworked discouraged or disillusioned worker for 
international codperation! 





The board of directors and regional secretaries of the 
National League—at the Hibbard home in Winnetka for a 
week of conferences 
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A course well worth taking is one on national characteristics 
presented by leading educators and psychologists from a num- 
ber of countries. This may sound very theoretical, but when 
one takes into consideration that the group is largely made 
up of those who are politically minded, the consequences are 
that no one is allowed to wander far from the point of prac- 
tical application. It is also stimulating as well as illumi- 
nating to hear others of different racial and national back- 
grounds analyse the American. 


Woman’s Place 

HE audiences have inter- 

ested me immensely. Be- 

ing a feminist I have 
naturally been interested in the 
fact that women are accepted 
on equal terms with men in the 
peace movement. I have had 
several lively conversations with 
European men who took it as 
a matter of course that women 
should have a place in the 
peace movement, but who did 
not recognize the necessity of 
giving women the ballot. At 
the Institute of International 
Relations half of the four hun- 
dred members were women. In 
Dr. Alfred Zimmern’s courses 
over half were women. I at- 
tended one of the sessions of the 
Ecole d’Ete (which is an inter- 
national institute held in the 
French language) and there 
they also numbered about half. 
In the Secretariat there are a 
number of women holding im- 
portant positions, but on the 
whole women havé not qualified as experts in international 
relations to the same extent as men. 

A refreshing and encouraging phase of the peace movement 
is the great number of young people who are facing their 
responsibility in the development of international understand- 
ing. Hundreds and hundreds of university students, some of 
them undergraduates, have been here in Geneva this summer 
for institutes and conferences on international problems. 

Another thing that has challenged my interest as never be- 
fore is the realization that in the field of world coéperation 
we are all “embarking on an unknown sea.” The field of 
international development is almost brand new. New at- 
titudes of mind have to be developed; new definitions worked 
out; new laws formulated. We are now making precedents 
for future generations to go by. What part are we going to 
have our country play? 

I watched the disarmament committee working at the Sec- 
retariat one day not long ago. It had been very warm in the 
room where they had been meeting, so tables and chairs were 
moved out into the garden under the trees. Here the com- 
mittee continued its work until about five o’clock, when tea 
was served. I have thought of that incident many times since. 
If they could come out from the locked closets of the old 
reign of secret diplomacy into the out-of-doors, if they could 
discuss and differ and still drink tea together at the end of 
the day—well, is hope dead? I think not. 


New Officers 


ITH great reluctance, the board of the National 
League recently accepted the resignation of Mrs. 
James W. Morrisson as first vice-president. There is 
“only one Mrs. Morrisson” and only unanswerable claims of 
family responsibility could withdraw her for a moment from 
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the League. Her successor—elected by the board at its meet- 
ing in Winnetka—is Miss Katharine Ludington, who has 
much to contribute to a vice-presidential administrative post. 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, who is a member of the Illinois board, 
and a former president of the League in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
is our new treasurer. This announcement merely introduces 
Mrs. Hixon. There will be more to say in another issue. 


Our List of Publications 


HE National League announces a revised List of Pub- 

lications ready for distribution. The number of new 

leaflets included shows how steadily national chairmen 
are working to cover each item on their programs with a leaflet 
telling what it is and why it is on the program. If the printed 
Program of Work (5c) adopted in convention is the “bible”’ 
of every League worker, as one member says, then the List 
of Publications is the bibliography which is inseparable 
from it. 

The leaflets listed cover a wide range. They include 
Parties, Politics, and People (35c), an easy-to-read story of 
political parties in the United States, and The Direct Pri- 
mary—Objections Answered (2c), a new flier presenting terse 
replies to opponents of the primary. They include The 
Economic Status of a Wife Working at Home (5c), an 
amusing story of Mrs. Jurnburg and Mrs. Mohn, which 
ceases to be amusing when the reader suddenly wonders 
whether the laws in her own community would protect her 
from similar experiences. “Send me the Legal Status of 
Women in the 48 States” (75c), is the next request of that 
reader. 

Special Problems of Illegitimacy (3c), one of the newest 
leaflets, is brief and popular and tells you what to do after 
you have become informed on the problem. The Merit Sys- 
tem in Appointing Prohibition Enforcement Officers (5c), is 
a brief and clear exposi- 
tion of that complicated 
subject. The Family 
Takes Notice (7c), is a 
short play in which a 
farmer father, a League 
mother, a lawyer son, and 
a political daughter dis- 
cuss the child labor 
amendment. Know Your 
Own Foreign Policy (re- 
vised, 20c), is an answer 
to a recent request for 
publications suitable for a 
“mild” study of foreign 
affairs. 

Two hundred _ thou- 
sand is the total number 
of leaflets distributed by the National League in the past 


year. Educational in scope, presenting only the fundamentals 


of the subject, going out over the country to state and local 
Leagues, this service offers a veritable extension course in 
It is an answer to the women 
world they live in. 


government and politics. who 


wish to know about the 


in lowa—awith the 
his bugle 





Getting out the vote Boy Scout and 








“Vote Intelligently” emphasized in Minnesota League's exhibit at the State Fair 
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The League in the Cities 
No. 12—Buffalo 


IX years ago this fall the women who had stood promi- 
nently in the foreground of the local fight for equal 
suffrage found that enfranchisement was only a begin- 

ning. The League start was made with the opening of an 
office in the downtown district at $15 a month, buying a few 
chairs with a kitchen table thrown in, borrowing a type- 
writer and hiring a worker to take charge, her salary being 
guaranteed by an outstanding woman in the group. 

Today the Erie County League of Women Voters occupies 
pleasant quarters in the new Hurst Building, with a staff 
consisting of an executive secretary, a field organizer and a 
stenographer. The present well-established program of work 
has been the product of six years of trial and error, aided 
by steadily increasing interest on the part of the public in the 
movément. How has this come about? The answer is that 
enough volunteer women have been willing to carry the 
torch, giving liberally of their time and energy, always with 
the conviction that their efforts were worth while, whether 
or not the methods of procedure were standardized. 

The organizing has followed the Assembly District unit, 
six districts being in the city and two outside in the county. 
In January a finance drive is held; this year the response was 
generous enough to enable the League to enlarge the office 
force by engaging a field organizer. Plans for more inten- 
sive field work were formulated at the first fall conference of 
the district leaders, and their activities will be co-ordinated 
with the League’s weekly study program announced for Fri- 
day afternoons this fall and winter. 

This weekly study program is the outgrowth of an idea 
which has been tried with varying success for several years. 
Slowly but surely, the working membership of the League 
has come to the con- 
clusion that only by con- 
tinually presenting  sub- 
jects for information and 


discussion is the educa- 
tional message of the 
League delivered as it 


should be. 

The exhibit of posters 
and literature at the 
county fair is important. 
A special effort was made 
this year by securing a 
tent with a seating capac- 
ity of forty chairs, so that 
a schedule of short ad- 
dresses could be inaugu- 
rated, various days being 
assigned to the women according to Assembly Districts. A 
pre-election pamphlet giving definite information on the prim- 
ary, registration and election is issued for distribution at this 
time. 

-The Political Institute, coéperating with the University of 
Buffalo, has come to be a yearly feature —FLoRENCE Firts. 











The milkman in El Paso points the way—Register and 
Vote! 
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Get-Out-the- Vote! 


have been taking “their first steps” 

hand of Mrs. Ernest Glaser, 
Register and Vote Committee of the California 
Special instruction 
on the operation of 
voting machines has 
been given to groups 
of New Voters. 


ere: Brand-new voters 
the 


chairman of 


OWA: The Boy 
Scouts—our po- 
tential voters of 


1935—have a_ real 
front-line place in the 
vote campaign of tHe 
Iowa League. Bugles 
were much in evidence 
as Boy Scouts heralded 
the approach of auto- 
mobiles which made up 
the motor vote caravan 
through the more im- 


in San Francisco 
under the guiding 


League. 


aT 


THE “THE 23% ( be 
NO_ REPRESENTA - 





the right thing at the right time—even in baseball! 

Knowing that the battle of getting out the vote was 
more than half won if citizens could be urged to register, 
the St. Louis League 
staged a_ registration 
drive of no mean 
proportions. Now the 
Election Day job 
won't be quite’ so 
hard! <A _— suggestion 
from St. Louis: Get 
your board of educa- 
tion to permit children 
in the elementary and 
high schools to take 
home notices concern- 
ing registration day 
responsibilities. 


EW YORK: 
N Establishment 


of information 


M ISSOURI: St. Louis has a way all its own of doing 


portant counties of the booths in seven large 
NT 7 . 

state. The Boy Scouts New York City de- 

assumed another re- partment stores during 

sponsibility — that of registration week was 

é : . Aes one of the man 

A st h tr Which ee eee means used by rd 

dodgers to shops w nich lVorkers in the office of the St. Louis League directing the drive for increased een a 

had promised to wrap registration. League in calling at- 
tention to the vote 


a vote reminder with 
cach package the morning of Election Day. 


AINE: It so happens that Maine has the jump on 

the rest of us, by disposing of its annual electoral 

responsibilities in September instead of November. 
The Maine League’s summer campaign, brought results in 
the polling of “an unusually large vote” in what is called an 
off-year. The League made a real contribution in the distri- 
bution of thousands of booklets, ““What You Should Know 
About Maine Election Laws.” 


refer to a task of undetermined length, like getting 

out the vote. Do you wonder, after reading this 
letter, written by the city clerk to the secretary of the League 
in a Michigan city, that the League is experiencing what 
might be called “‘a grand and glorious feeling”? 

As a matter of information which will materially assist me in 
organizing the election machinery for the coming primary election to 
be held in September, I am desirous of learning whether or not it 
is the plan of the League to get out the vote in the effective way 
that they have done in the past, .that is to say, inaugurate its ward 
and precinct machinery. I request this information for the reason 
that if they plan on doing this work it will be necessary for me to 
enlarge the election boards to their maximum capacity and redis- 
tribute the voting machines and increase other election supplies to 
meet the increased demand of the voters so as to do away with any 
delay in the case of a peak load. If you will kindly consult the 


Mreter «0 AN: Tributes always help, particularly if they 


proper officers of the League and advise me of their intentions in 
this matter I will greatly appreciate this favor. 


INNESOTA: Stimulating interest in voting by 

M means of an educational exhibit at the State Fair was 

an effective feature of the Minnesota League’s cam- 
paign to get out a record vote. 


duties. As voting machines will be used for the first time 
in large numbers, the New York City League installed a 
machine in its headquarters and gave lessons in lever-pulling. 


HIO: There is no committee quite so efficient as its 

Telephone Squad, according to the Cincinnati League. 

The committee of twenty-four members is always on 
the job, but perhaps a little bit more persevering in its effort 
to get citizens to the polls. Its excellent pre-primary work 
will be duplicated the morning of Election Day. 


EXAS: Even the milkmen—not the 2 A. M. variety 

alone, but also the daytime distributors—aided in the 

campaign arranged by the El Paso League. The dairy 
wagons exhibited large vote posters, and circulars admonishing 
tolks to “vote today’ were wrapped around milk bottles. 
Voters were told that “too many of us ‘let George do it,’ 
and then we howl about the public office holders, or what is 
worse, utterly ignore the activities of our government.” 


-ERMONT: Here’s an idea for the campaign next 
year! The League in Woodstock distributed small 
posters, which carried a reproduction of the September 


calendar month in blue and white, with the date for the last 


registration day and the primary boldly printed in a vivid 
red. A glaring red streamer commanded, “Attention, Voters.” 


ISCONSIN: If movie fans in Fond du Lac have 
a conscience, they just couldn’t evade this “vote” 
appeal, which the League had flashed on the screen 
in all movie houses: “Citizens—Attention! Your vote is 
power. Use it. Go to the polls and take a voter with you” 








[This four-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 
anything else printed in the Woman Citizen, and the Woman Citizen is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert.] 
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World News About 





Harris & Ewing 
Harriet Chalmers Adams 


NEW 


tion, 


feminine organiza- 
founded on _ daring 

and scholarship, has just 

announced itself—the So- 

ciety of Woman Geogra- 
phers, which is to give comradeship and 
stimulation to the woman explorer and 
her ally in science. There are so far 
thirty-nine members, an unbelievably 
fascinating list of hunters and writers, 
whose names mean dangers conquered 
and hidden facts unearthed. Harriet 
Chalmers Adams, authority on Latin 
America, Spain and her colonies, and 
on early American peoples, is president. 
Marguerite Harrison, co-author of 
“Grass,” interpreter of the East, serves 
as treasurer; and Blair Niles, who 
studies the peoples of Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, India, Java, the Andes and the 
Himalayas, as secretary. One of the 
charter members, Mrs. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, has just returned from a 
South American trip with the Field 
Museum expedition—the first white 
woman to penetrate the wilderness of 
Paraguay. For widely traveled women, 
who eschew jungles and miscroscopes, 
there is to be an associate membership. 


1 HE W. C. T. U. Convention— 

held in California—has come and 
gone in these troublous times of pro- 
hibition referendums, undaunted, even 
optimistic. Fortified by a large gain in 
membership, the women expressed their 


confidence in the prohibition law and in 


future enforcement legislation now 
pending in Congress. As immediate 
steps in this question of enforcement, 


they advocated a march to the polls to 
elect dry candidates and education by 
all the means of modern publicity. The 
referenda they regard as deliberate at- 
tempts to break down public morale. 
Going afield from prohibition, the Con- 
vention pledged aid to the Maternity 
and Infancy Act, the national education 
bill, abolition of child labor and the re- 
moval of legal discriminations against 
women. Mrs. Ella A. Boole, last year’s 
new president, was re-elected. 


~*~ O the name of Cora Wilson 
a Stewart, of illiteracy fame, and 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, friend of 
the struggling artist, is added that of 
Sara Graham-Mulhall, winner of this 
year’s $5,000 Pictorial Review prize for 
distinguished service. Her book, “The 
Demon Flower,’ the 1926 cause of the 
award, represents years of dealing with 
the narcotic problem. Miss Graham- 
Mulhall expects to put her prize to 
work by establishing a bureau of in- 
formation in New York for drug ad- 
dicts. 


USTRIAN women have won the 
right to drive taxis! In a test 
case brought up recently in Vienna, the 
Supreme Court of Administrative Af- 





Fotograms 
The New Woman's National Golf Champion 
Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Jean Arnot Reid 


fairs nullified an old police order for- 
bidding women such an_ occupation 
because of their sex. And so we have 
a new item to add to the list of totter- 
ing feminine disabilities. 


HE first German’ delegation to 

the League of Nations Assembly 
had a woman member—Dr. Gertrud 
Batimer, member of the Reichstag and 
adviser to the Government on matters 
concerning infant welfare, child labor 
and the treatment of delinquents—an 
admirable _ representative of modern 
Germany. 


ISS JEAN ARNOT REID, one 

of the five women who founded 
the Association of Bank Women and for 
several years its vice-president, was 
elected president this year at the recent 
California meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association. ‘The _ principal 
job of this group is to co-ordinate the 
experiences of bank women—those in 
small towns and those in the large met- 
ropolitan banks; to help the new woman 
coming into the work; to educate the 
public to a proper appreciation of the 
woman banker’s role. Background—the 
need to know and work through all 
the departments of banking organization 
—is the association watchword. 


VEN in this year of 1926, so 

calamitous to champions, the name 

of Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, of Phila- 

delphia, as Woman’s National Golf 

Champion caused considerable surprise 
(Continued on page 37) 
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BACKWATERS 


By Mary B. Harris 


This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely responsible for what appears 
thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


Y twelve years within in- 

stitutions have forced me 

to read the tragic stories 

which become common- 

place in institutions, of 
waste and wreckage washed in upon 
them by the tides of life through the 
failure of the home, the school, the 
church or the community—sorry tales 
of the struggle against the deterioration 
—mental, moral and physical—which is 
the common fate of prisoners. And I 
have come to realize that as citizens of 
an enlightened country we owe it to 
ourselves to rid even the backwaters of 
life—the prisons and institutions—of the 
disease-breeding miasmas and pestilences 
which will inevitably pollute the main 
stream when their product returns to 
society. 

So it has been a peculiar satisfaction 
to be associated with the Department of 
Justice in the formulation of plans for 
the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women which is being built at Alder- 
son, West Virginia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has had no institution for the 
detention of women, and the peniten- 
tiaries for men at McNeil Island, 
Leavenworth and Atlanta were too 
overcrowded, even had the Government 
considered housing the women there. 


Ellen Foster was inspector for 

the Department of Justice, pub- 
lic-minded women began agitation for 
proper detention facilities to replace the 
haphazard, boarding-out method which 
has been the only recourse of the 
Department. Various clubs and or- 
ganizations of women have been active 
in this agitation, notably the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and in 
May, 1923, the cause was officially 
espoused by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs when its council adopt- 
ed a resolution of approval, thereby 
setting in motion machinery which 
brought thousands of petitions to Con- 
gress for the establishment of the new 
institution. 

Finally, in 1924, an enabling act was 
passed, and subsequent appropriations 
granted about two and a quarter million 
dollars for purchasing and transforming 
farms and woodlands into a_ village 


A’ far back as 1908, when Mrs. J. 


community, providing railroad sidings, 
water supply, sewage disposal, light, 
heating plant, roads and all other im- 
provements preliminary to housing the 
five hundred women who will be 
brought there from all parts of the 
country. 

An _ industrial building containing 
equipment for power-sewing and hand- 
work; power laundry; cannery; farm 





Mary B. Harris, superintendent of 
the Federal Industrial Institution for 
Women 


buildings, including dairy house, poultry 
plant and plant-propagating house; hos- 
pital; school and assembly; administra- 
tive offices; living quarters for the staff, 
as well as cottages for the inmates, are 
all included in this building program. 
In developing the plan the Government 
is proceeding along the path taken by 
the best state institutions, where the 
method of housing women inmates in 
cottage groups has been in vogue for 
many years. 

Using these facilities, educated and 
experienced women who are making 
this work their profession will study and 
analyze the causes of the trouble, remedy 
hampering physical disabilities, provide a 
full program of occupation and recrea- 
tion, and so far as possible return each 
inmate to society capable of earning her 
living, with restored balance and self- 
respect, and with a wholesome attitude 


toward the larger community from 
which she has been withdrawn. They 
will make individual diagnosis and treat- 
ment the basis of classification and as- 
signment, finding out what is within 
each individual’s capacity, ‘physically 
and mentally, and requiring her to de- 
velop her ability to the utmost. 

But in the midst of all this come 
insistent questions: “Why _ is _ this 
necessary here and now? Why were 
not these deviates ‘classified’ long ago? 
Why were not these obvious measures 
applied preventively instead of remedial- 
ly? Why was not someone wise enough 
to arrest the backwash before it be- 
came a menace? 


HEN a child is six years old 

the state takes a hand in its 

training and education. From 
that age through the period of adoles- 
cence, children are under the scrutiny 
of officials of the state in the public 
schools. Why cannot these maladjust- 
ments at home and at school be detected 
and remedied ? 

Many teachers have said to me, “I 
saw the trouble at home, but I could 
do nothing about it.” Then, we ask, 
why could not the state have afforded 
these children that most effective pro- 
tection, a fine, well-trained, sympathetic 
corps of policewomen who might have 
been at the danger point when the crisis. 
came, who might, as an arm of the law, 
have “done something about it,” and, 
seeing the maladjustments in the home 
or environment, might have proceeded 
with authority to solve the difficulties? 
The complexities of our congested life 
will carry more and more of these 
deviates into institutions, unless each 
community is aroused to use every 
power it possesses to keep them in the 
stream of normal life. The most potent 
agency to supplement the efforts of the 
home, the church and the school is a 
force of well-prepared, carefully selected 
policewomen. How long will it be be- 
fore their preventive possibilities are 
recognized and utilized? 





Note—For further information on the 
work of policewomen, address the Inter- 
national Association of Policewomen, 220 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 





Dressin 
With 
PURSE 


EING extravagant gracefully 
is a fine art, and one which 
by its nature only a limited 
number can even attempt. 
Just spending money is fun, 

but it has never yet created beauty. 

You remember Polonius’ advice to 
his son who was starting off for France: 
(Laertes had plenty of traveling checks, 
I am sure, and a substantial letter of 
credit, but these are the father’s parting 
words) : 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich not gaudy: 
For the appaiel oft proclaims the man.” 

It is still quality rather than quantity 
that gives the mark of elegance and dis- 
tinction, arid nowadays it is often 
through the accessories that this dis- 
tinction comes. The really beautifully 
dressed woman concentrates on a few 
costumes perfect in all details and pre- 
fers to wear the same thing frequently 
rather than a variety of less becoming 
ones. 

Last month we considered a_ basic 
wardrobe. This time let’s glance at the 
closet of a woman who, though not in 
the millionaire class, does not have to 
stick to a conservative budget. 

Of course she can afford both better 
materials and better cut. Her sports 
costumes, for instance, should be pur- 
chased at the best houses. Tailored 
shirts of creamy silk, jerseys of the soft- 
est wool and most delectable shades, 
pleated skirts of crépe de chine and 








By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


Sketches by Ruth Hutton 


kasha with jaunty hats of the most pli- 
able felt are available to the woman 
with the open purse. A strictly sports 
costume is like a man’s business suit; 
the more nearly regulation, the smarter. 

For the street, platform wear or the 
office, the silhouette should be simple 
but the cut intricate. 

Whether they be silk or wool, street 
dresses slashed open in front and worn 
with smart French neckwear are always 
alluring. Immaculate tailored vests of 
piqué that button with pearl buttons 
and real buttonholes, finely pleated 
guimpes of georgette with tiny bindings 
in contrasting color, lace and net with 
pleated ruffles, each with matching cuffs 
—all these are a mark of luxury be- 
cause. of the time required in keeping 
them fresh. 

For motoring or travel, a top coat 
of heather mixture or tiny checked 
woolens with a collar of long-haired fur 
and one of the Rodier scarfs in brilliant 
hues is smart equipment. 

There will be afternoon frocks of 
faille and satin with charmingly im- 
practical frills at the wrist. More for- 
mal gowns of chiffon velvet may spill 
out some exquisite lace at the neckline 
while skilful draping will display the 
limp beauty of the fabric and depth of 
the color. A luxurious afternoon coat 
of velvet, silk or satin with plenty of 
ravishing fur and a small hat of velvet 
or antelope felt complete these costumes. 

For evening, there are period frocks 
of taffeta and chiffon whiffs for danc- 
ing, beaded and embroidered georgettes 
for dinners and receptions. 


the Part 
Wide 
STRINGS 


A great deal of care should be spent 
in picking out the evening wrap to be- 
gin with, for it is much wiser to wear 
a rare and costly wrap for two or three 
years than to try a new variety each 
winter. Most of the more elaborate and 
luxurious evening coats are so designed 
that they will look well with many dif- 
terent colors. 4 

A tew shawls and evening scarfs of 
rare design, beautiful workmanship and 
becoming color should be ready for 
frivolous occasions. A fan of ostrich 
feathers will give the keynote of color 
to some gowns. 

A stormy day costume is an important 
item for active women. The other 
coats may be trimmed with fur as 
lavishly as one chooses if there is one 
for the stormy day which is without a 
vestige. Wet fur is an offense to both 
eye and nose. Let me see a woman’s 
costume for a rainy day and I will tell 
you whether or not she is a_ well- 
dressed woman. She has the chance to 
look far smarter than her less fortunate 
sisters, who must wear the same coat 
they don on other days. 

The ideal rainy-day coat will be of 
covert cloth, tweed or some loosely 
woven rough material and of mannish 
cut. The flare that comes with a rag- 
lan cut is always jaunty. A gay scarf 
(there’s a splendid chance to show a 
love of beauty and fine disregard for 
cost) and an untrimmed felt hat com- 
plete the costume, with well-cut oxfords 
and woolen stockings or gaiters—which 
are in favor again in France. 

Shoes are important. "The woman 
whose clothes budget is unrestricted 
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will buy conservative models but the 
most expensive lasts, and she will have 
plenty of them. One_ well-designed 
dress will be perfectly suitable for 
many different kinds of occasions but 
the shoes must show a more exact dis- 
crimination. <A special pair of slippers 
for each evening gown, some finely cut 
buckles for afternoon parties and a 
variety of mules for different lounging 
robes and negligées are some of the joys 
that go with open purse strings. 

Hosiery should be of the finest 
quality and of carefully chosen shades 
and tints. 

There should be a large supply of 
gloves but most of them the slip-on 
washable variety and these of different 
tints. Dark gloves are too suggestive of 
monkey paws. Light ones are always 
more feminine and furnish a_ needed 
high light to a costume. Some glacé 
kids of white and delicate tints must 
be ready for dress occasions. 

Hats will not be so different in kind 
but will be greater in number than those 
of the woman who dresses on a limited 
budget and they will be designed for 
the wearer and made by a master hand 
—with the result that the face beneath 
will always show to the best advantage. 

There should be plenty of hand bags, 
smart leather ones, grosgrain, and 
beaded. A special bag or purse for each 
costume is a worthwhile luxury. 

Jewelry is a very important part of 
the costume of every woman who can 
afford it. It is wrong to try to buy a 
piece of jewelry to match a dress. The 
woman who can afford jewelry should 
always be on the lookout for rare pieces 
Then the 
designer can build the gown around the 
jewel or design the dress to match the 
bit of craftsmanship. 

Lingerie counters are Elysian Fields 
for those who can buy what they like. 
Nightgowns of delicately tinted heavy 
crépe or gossmer chiffon; panties and 
bloomers of silk and lace, brassiéres of 
sheerest net and heavy satin; garters of 
ostrich feather and shoulder straps of 
diamonds, all prove that this age is not 
without its moments of imagination. 

The woman who can make an art 
of dressing will recognize an article of 
beauty whenever and wherever she sees 
it and will know at once whether or not 
it is for her. If it is her “style” she 
will buy it immediately even though it 
happens to be a negligée when she had 
sallied forth to buy an earring. 


News About Women 
(Continued from page 34) 


in sport circles. According to 1926 
standards a dethroned Glenna Collett 
was quite to be expected, but 
golfdom was listening for the knocks 
of a host of youthful contenders on the 
throne-room door, a woman who had 
not been in the quest for six years came 


while. 


through one of the strongest fields ever 
gathered for the event. Neither Mrs. 
Stetson nor Mrs. Wright D. Goss, Jr., 
her finalist opponent, had been con- 
sidered as serious contenders for the 
title, but—just by way of letting 1926 
show what it really could do—Mrs. 
Goss ruled a strong favorite. 


Women’s Club 


(Continued from page 13) 

The new clubhouse opened its doors 
on April 12 of this year—a complete 
expression of beauty and service. From 
the entrance, made beautiful by its 
hand-carved teakwood door and arch- 
way, to the spacious, comfortable bed- 
rooms on the upper floors, there is no 
club need or wish forgotten. Economy 
shops on the mezzanine, beauty parlors 
in the basement, showers, exercise 
rooms, the library with its carved ceil- 
ing and rich hangings, the lounge, the 
“guest room,” the swimming pool— 
every necessary detail is delightfully 
worked out. The auditorium boasts a 
fine stereopticon booth, the latest type 
of stage lighting and a handsome paint- 
ed curtain; the private dining rooms 
have several striking murals; a model 
kitchen with all the modern devices, 
steam tables, cafeteria and roof garden 
are details of the picture. And it has 
no “other side,” no harassing story of 
imminent debt. The Women’s City 
Club entered the new building with 
twenty-five thousand dollars “to the 
good.” 

There are just two reasons for it all 
—a well-arranged financial plan which 





now makes all but the lounge floor of © 


the club income-producing by rentals, 
and volunteer service. 

A stranger coming into the club finds 
women in the lounge pouring tea, or 
in the library giving out books, or serv- 
ing behind the steam tables in the mem- 
bers’ cafeteria, wearing the attractive 
uniform of the war days—a regulation 
Hoover apron in some lovely pastel 
shade with the white cap and head 
band of the National League of 
Woman’s Service. Women of leisure 
give constant service during the day, 
and women who are busy during the 
day give service during the dinner and 
evening hour. Pessimists said, “It 
won’t work; the new and beautiful club 
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will spoil your volunteers.” The an- 
swer is the present club, taking its place 
in the life of the city, a center for all 
activities that concern women in their 
service to the community. 

The Women’s City Club has a 
capacity membership of six thousand, 
with thirteen hundred on the waiting 
list. Its membership includes the lead- 
ing women—those who really lead 
somewhere—in all San Francisco’s life 
and activities, and many from a dis- 
tance. It is open to any woman who 
can pay an initiation fee of twenty-five 
dollars and six dollars a year dues and 
who is known to two members of the 
club. The .constitution protects the 
democracy of the club by rendering 
any change of these fees impossible 
except by a two-thirds vote of the en- 
tire membership. 

I visited many city clubs throughout 
the country last summer and I found 
that the volunteer service of the 
Women’s City Club of San Francisco 
stands out as the unique experiment in 
the club life of women in this country. 





| Shop in New York | 


All your wants can be supplied at 
the leading shops without addi- 
tional charge. Further information 
will gladly be given and a copy 
of “The Shopper” sent upon re- 
quest, 


Christmas orders should be placed 
now. 


Mary Moncure Miller 
Personal Shopper 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Amy Lowell in Stark New 
England Drama — Rose Ma- 
caulay at Her Tricks—Young 
China — Outwitting Middle 
Age — Some American Ladies 


HEN Amy Lowell died she 

had already, in the brief 

time after she had begun to 

publish, won recognition as 

one of America’s great poets 
and as the greatest woman poet writ- 
ing at the time in the English language. 
And each new posthumous volume em- 
phasizes the loss to American literature 
by her untimely death. She left enough 
uncollected verse to make four volumes. 
The first of these, ‘““What’s o’Clock?” 
was published last year and the second, 
“East Wind,” has just appeared. It 
brings out freshly and surprisingly the 
many-sidedness of her genius. For its 
poems are tales of stark, bare, intense 
drama and instead of the gorgeous play 
of color and light over the surfaces of 
things with which her early works were 
chiefly concerned there is here such 
quiet, simple probing into the depths of 
the human heart as any psychologist 
might envy. 

They are tales of New England life 
—hence the title—some in blank verse, 
some in free verse, some dropping easily 
into the lyric form. Nearly all are told 
in the first person or in dialogue and 
each one is a bit straight out of the 
heart of New England life and character 
—some strange crotchet, macabre imag- 
ining, ghastly incident, scene of horror, 
uncanny notion in the life of man or 
woman turned into a dramatic tale 
clothed in the New England back coun- 
try dialect. But for all that they do 
not lack poetic graces—a bit of flashing 
imagery, a deft and colorful picture of 


a scene, a poetic phrase, a_ leaping 
thought.. The book will add much to 


Miss Lowell’s renown. 


OSE MACAULAY has been at 

her tricks again, those tricks which 

she does so cleverly and amusingly, of 
jeering and jibing at life and people and 
telling them how ridiculous they are. In 
her new novel, “Crewe Train,’ her 
heroine, Denham Dobie, is a young Eng- 
lishwoman who has grown up in a semi- 
hermit, semi-gypsyish sort of way in a 
remote corner of Spain and then is sud- 


By F. F. K. 


denly pitchtorked by life into the midst 
of a smartly intellectual set in London. 
There, presently, comes love and traps 
her into marriage with a handsome 
young publisher, who is one of the most 
brilliant members of the set into which 
she has been thrown. She is not gregari- 
ous, has no social gifts or instincts, is 
bored by the things her husband, her 
relatives and their friends enjoy, and 
longs passionately to be alone, out of 
doors, in the country. But she loves 
her husband and he loves her. It is an 
ironic situation and Rose Macaulay does 
with it all that any reader of her previ- 
ous novels would expect her to do, and 
perhaps even more. The chattering in- 
tellectual set are mercilessly riddled with 
sparkling phrases and contemptuous 
laughter, and inarticulate Denham and 





L. Adams Beck-E. Barrington is the 
way her publishers refer to this remark- 
able woman, who writes two kinds of 
hooks in two utterly different styles. 
Some of us know her as the author of 
“The Key of Dreams,’ “The Treasure 
of Ho” and such books that belong in 
spirit as well as in matter to the Orient. 
Others recognize her as the romantic 
biographer of Byron, Lady Hamilton 
and other worldlings of the West. In 
her ancestry runs the wild, romantic 
history of the English Moreshys—one a 
maker of songs at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. At the end of the war, 
traveling through Canada, she was ar- 
rested by its beauty. There her many- 
faceted personality has found expression. 


her lively husband are carried through 
the complications their own mismated 
qualities and the interferences of their 
friends make for them to the accompani- 
ment of searching shafts of wit and 
banter and grilling comments on life 
and people. It is quite the cleverest 
and most skilfully done of all Rose 
Macaulay’s stories and it is amusing 
and sophisticated and emotionally as old 
and disillusioned as Methusaleh must 
have been. After finishing it one wants 
immensely to read something simple, 
homely and happy. 


O NE gets a very illuminating and 
a very humanly interesting view 
of the aspirations, the mind and spirit 
of Young China in B. Van Vorst’s “4 
Girl From China.” It tells the story 
of Soumay Tcheng, or, rather, allows her 
to tell it in her own words, from the 
childhood when she rebelled, success- 
fully, against having her feet bound, to 
her early teens when she very cleverly 
and resourcefully managed to evade the 
marriage into which she was about to be 
shunted by her parents and went away 


to school instead, through the years of. 


the revolution when she plotted with the 
young enthusiasts who were working 
desperately to free China, went on dan- 
gerous errands for them, carried bombs, 
and courted death as they did, to her ten 
years of study and living in Paris and 
her work now at home for the enlight- 
enment and modernizing of Chinese 
women. It is a thrilling narrative, told 
with simplicity and earnestness and it 
gives direct and intimate information 
concerning the ferment of modernism 
which is working among the women of 


China. 


R. CARL RAMUS, of the United 

States Public Health Service, has 
chosen an alluring title for his book, 
“Outwitting Middle Age.’ But the 
book itself offers more than it promises, 
for its author is reassuringly optimistic 
in his convictions as to the indefinite, 
but very distant, future into which the 
coming of both middle age and old age 





2.25. 


East Wind, Houghton-Mifflin, 1926. 

Crewe Train, Boni Liveright, 1926. $2. 

A Girl From China (Soumay Tcheng), 
F. A. Stokes, 1926. $2. 

Outwitting Middle Age, Century, 1926. $2. 

Some American Ladies, Putnam, 1926. 
$3.50. 
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can be pushed. Keeping health and 
energy and youthful feeling is all very 
much a matter of personal regimen, he 
feels sure, depending chiefly on what one 
eats and the care in simple, fundamental 
matters one takes of one’s body and on 
one’s personal outlook upon life and 
mental attitude toward the passing 
years. The book is especially valuable 
for women because of its practical ex- 
position of the psychology of getting old, 
or even older than one is at the mo- 
ment, and its stressing of the import- 
ance of the right feeling about it. 


F the women of Meade Minni- 

gerode’s seven biographies in “Some 
American Ladies” five, Martha Wash- 
ington, Abigail Adams, Dolly Madison, 
Elizabeth Monroe and Louisa Adams 
were wives of presidents and First 
Ladies of the land; one, Rachel Jack- 
son, died just before her husband’s in- 
auguration as president ; and the seventh, 
Peggy Eaton, was responsible for more 
political and social disturbances in 
Washington and kicked up more of a 
general row than any other American 
woman has ever been able to do. Mr. 
Minnigerode has evidently been at 
great pains to collect much interesting 
and authoritative information concern- 
ing his subjects and he has made each 
biography considerably more than the 
mere narrative of the woman’s life. 
For he has sa brought out her connec- 
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Another dramatic story of prairie 
life in northern Minnesota, by the 
author of “Wild Geese.” $2.00 


THREE WOMEN 

by Faith Baldwin 
An absorbing novel of the influence 
of the older generation over the 


younger generation until the in- 
evitable moment of revolt. $2.00 


THE EXQUISITE PERDITA 
by E. Barrington 





A colorful picture of fashionable 
London in the closing quarter of 
the eighteenth century, introducing 
Perdita ‘Robinson, Sheridan, Fox, 
Garrick and other notably historic 
figures. $2.50 
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tion with and her attitude toward the 
important events of which her husband 
was a part that the story of her life 
becomes also the vivid and brisk story 
of her time. 


Baird Leonard 


(Continued from page 17) 


variety of things serve to suggest a 
poem—street accidents, a ripped stock- 
ing, a verse ot Vergil, an essay of 
Plato, a misadventure of her colored 
maid, or a social triumph. All things 
that move before her eyes are tried as 
passkeys to the gay door of her mind. 

She recently started a new series in 
the New Yorker, called ‘Metropolitan 
Monotypes,” which illumine the hack- 
neyed line, “It takes all kinds to make 
a town like ours.” Written in free 
verse, they picture one by one the peo- 
ple who are met and recognized as types 
in the current of city life. 

Her most distinguished contribution 
to this group of portraits was called 
“The Bride.” Gaily satiric, punctur- 
ing pet weaknesses and _ fashionable 
follies, it was a joy in the month when 


one is most frequently asked to regard 


as the most important thing in the 
world a particular performance of a 
time-worn ceremony. And to prove 
that she really is a humorist, she wrote 
it shortly after she herself had walked 
down the long aisle. 

For the Diary of Mrs. Pep brought 
her more than bath faucets. She built 
Sam Pep out of her imagination, and 
she has just married the one man in 
all the world who most resembles him. 
A well-known architect by profession, 
by long habit a contented bachelor, he 
read the Diary week after week. Shyly 
at first, and then persistently, he began 
asking his friends if anyone knew the 
person who wrote it. 

Even New York is not so large, and 
one day somebody answered, “Surely, I 
know her. She lives just across the 
hall.” 

The wedding took place a month 
later. 
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This volume is the result of 
many years’ practical study. 
It presents a detailed ac- 
count of the elements that 
are most vital in child train- 
ing, from the modern point 
of view. Such topics as 
diet (listing menus for sev- 
eral weeks), effective dis- 
cipline, and modern hygiene 
are discussed sanely and 
helpfully. Intelligent par- 
ents anxious to learn how 
best to train their growing 
children will find it very 
valuable. 


$2.25 at all Booksellers 
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Wassermann, Ricarda Huch, the famous German feminist, Rabindranath Tagore, 
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_ Needing a Nurse 
(Continued from page 26) 


that she has a better chance to get the 
kinds of cases she prefers to specialize in 
—obstetrical, surgical or medical. It 
means, if the registrar is as competent as 
she should be, that she will be sent out 
on the cases where she is likely to prove 
the most satisfactory. If she is notori- 
ously irritable and nervous, she will not 
be sent to take care of a fussy convales- 
cent patient. If she is fresh from training 
school and timid, she will not be sent 
on an important surgical case. Best of 
all, it enables her to avoid that common 
tragedy—living in an over-nursed ter- 
ritory. Unless there are statistics show- 
ing the number of nurses in a city and 
the average amount of sickness in pro- 
portion to the population, a nurse has no 
means of knowing where to find a fertile 
field for her work. ‘Too often she over- 
crowds the wrong city (for example, 
New York and Chicago) and discovers 
her mistake only through painful ex- 
perience. 

Already, a few central registries are 
in existence—in Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit and some other cities—and whether 
we have more, depends largely upon 
ourselves and our patronage. 

First then, find out where the doctor 
gets the nurse he sends you and, second, 
when she arrives at your home, make a 
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point of asking her (tactfully of course) 
whether she is a registered graduate 
nurse, what her charges are and from 
what school she comes. If she has had 
less than two years training, look out; 
many schools give three. Any sensible 
nurse who is able to answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily will rejoice to find 
you so intelligent. 

If it is a hospital case, ask the same 
questions there. Only, at home or hos- 
pital, remember this one thing. It is not 
right to use nursing care as a luxury, 
particularly in the busy season. ‘The 
fact that Mrs, Jones had a private room 
and two nurses when her baby was born 
is no reason why you should have. If 
you do, all unknowingly you may be 
responsible tor the death of the pneu- 
monia patient down the corridor who 
was unable to secure a private nurse at 
all. If you demand a nurse, the doctor 
feels duty bound to get her for you, if 
he can, and after a nurse takes your 
case the rules of professional etiquette 
require her to keep it until she is re- 
leased. So if you selfishly revel in un- 
necessary nursing care at a time of 
shortage, you are at fault. The problem 
of faulty distribution of nurses is one 
which the individual patient can do 
much to remedy. 

“But suppose I’m not as sick as the 
pneumonia patient down the hall,” you 
“I still need care, don’t I?” 
Granted! And there is a brand-new 
system to meet your case. You need a 
group nurse. (Group nursing is an ar- 
rangement which the more up-to-date 
hospitals are adopting whereby two or 
three patients who are sick enough to 
require the care of a private nurse yet 
not so sick that they require constant 
watching may share one nurse between 
them. In other words, you may have 
half a nurse, or a third of a nurse. The 
financial saving is considerable and in 
addition you are not annoyed by hav- 
ing a nurse in your room hour after 
hour, bored to death, boring you to 
death—doing nothing. She likes it be- 
cause she works shorter hours, earns 
more money and keeps busy. 


protest. 


Have You Group Nurses? 


There may be no facilities for group 
nursing in your city, but it does no harm 
to ask your doctor about it. It would 
do still less harm, through your women’s 
clubs and civic organizations, to start 
some propaganda in favor of it. 
Wherever it has been tried, it has been 
successful and this at some of the best 
hospitals in the country—St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Rochester, Minnesota, the 


E. H. Sparrow Hospital at Lansing, 


Michigan, and the Jewish Hospital at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

But suppose you are not at a hospital; 
you are at home. Yet you need only 
part-time care. In this case, instead of 
a group nurse you need a part-time 
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Part-time nursing is no new 


nurse. 
thing. Everybody has heard of it un- 


der the name of visiting nursing, which 
we are accustomed to think of as charit- 
able work. Originally it was entirely a 
free service and only people below the 
poverty line were lucky enough to have 
access to it, but now, fortunately for 
the rest of us, it is expanding into a 
service which reaches everybody. In- 
deed, those who know, call it the big- 
best thing in the whole field of health 
work. 
The Part-Time Nurse 

It means simply that instead of hir- 
ing a nurse by the day and paying her 
by the day you hire her by the hour and 
pay her by the hour. She works every 
minute of the time she spends at your 
home and leaves the minute she is 
through. If you need her twice daily, 
in the morning and evening, she comes 
twice, and she stays as long as you need 
her. 

If you’ve never had an hour of a vis- 
iting nurse’s time, you don’t know what 
blessings she brings. She comes in with 
her bag in her hand—she slips off her 
hat and her coat, opens her bag, washes 
her hands, dons her big apron and goes 
to work—all in less time than it takes 
to tell it. And when she leaves, at the 
end of an hour or so of concentrated 
work the sickroom is a different place. 
The very atmosphere is different. Even 
the window shade is at a different angle, 
even the medicine bottles are marshaled 
upon the table in more orderly array. 
The bed has been made, the patient has 
been bathed, his temperature taken, any 
special treatment that he needs has been 
given him and everything is serene and 
in order. The patient has been made 
comfortable as no unskilled hands, how- 
ever loving, could ever make him, and 
best of all the amateur nurse who 1s 
left in charge knows precisely what her 
duties are for the rest of the day and 
exactly how to carry them out—all for 
a sum varying from eighty-five cents to 
two dollars for an hour or fraction of 
an hour, depending upon the locality. 

But the question is, is there an hourly 
nursing service in your city? The 
chances are that there is—and you are 
not aware of it. There may be a visit- 
ing nurse registered at the official regis- 
try, but this is unlikely. Instead of 
daring to free lance, she is more likely 
to be a public health nurse on a salary 
paid by the public health nursing asso- 
ciation, doing both paid and charitable 
work under their auspices. To get in 
touch with her call the public health 
nursing association and inquire about 
their hourly nursing facilities. Always 
consult the doctor, too, for the hourly 
nurse, like the private duty nurse, may 
not come to your home except with the 
doctor’s consent or under his orders. 

This part-time nursing, with group 
nursing and central official registries 
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constitutes the threefold reform that 
shall bridge the gap between the imper- 
fect reality we have now and our dream 
of the flying perfect. We are only 
throwing the first cables now—the fin- 
ished structure must grow gradually. 
They are strong cables and they augur 
well, but, strangely, the burden of the 
reform falls upon the public. 

The nurses recognize the faults in the 
present system, they would like better 
things, but they are unorganized and 
too deep-buried under the details of the 
daily routine to lift up their voices very 
loudly or be heard very far. The doc- 
tors are notably good about coming 
around to the patient’s point of view 
and helping us to get the kind of care 
we want, but they have no time to go 
forth and create conditions. Which 
leaves it largely up to us. If we want 
part-time nurses, and group nurses and 
central official registries, we have to de- 
mand them. If we do demand them 
we will get them. And not sooner. 


Politicians vs. People 
(Continued from page 23) 


thirty-one million dollars in debt. 

More recently, I was a candidate for 
United States Senator. My opponents, 
Vare and Pepper, had spent in their be- 
half sums approximating $800,000 and 
$2,000,000 respectively. Vare had be- 
hind him every ward leader and gang- 
ster in Philadelphia. Pepper had _ be- 
hind him the gangsters of Pittsburgh, 
the financial magnates of the state and 
the press of Pennsylvania, with very 
few exceptions. We passed through a 
campaign that for sheer bitterness out- 
stripped any held in recent years. 

I lost, for one reason, because I re- 
fused to use the methods employed by 
my opponents. But I came out of the 
fight with my belief in the fundamental 
soundness of the direct primary stronger 
than ever. 


HAT we need is to strengthen, 
not repeal, the direct primary. 
Laws should be passed which 
would guarantee the poor man a fair 
chance in a political contest. That 
can be done by limiting the expenditures 
of the candidates to a few pennies for 
each vote cast in the preceding primary. 
Fiscal responsibility should be lodged in 
a financial agent designated by each 
candidate and failure of the financial 
agent to make full returns of his ex- 
penditures and obey the law should au- 
tomatically result in the forfeiture of 
the nomination won by his principal. 
Speaking for Pennsylvania, I feel that 
we need a general revision of election 
laws to make it harder for the gang- 
sters of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to 
steal votes. Laws restricting assistance 
to voters, requiring the opening of bal- 
lot boxes which are alleged to contain 


fraud or error, and prohibiting the 
chain system of voting will go a long 
way toward making our elections clean 
and honest. 

I called a special session of the Legis- 
lature last winter for the express pur- 
pose of enacting such legislation. That 
session was dominated by the politicians 
who are now clamoring for the conven- 
tion system. It turned down every bill 
but one designed to guarantee an honest 
vote and an honest count and emascu- 
lated that one. 

Strangely enough, the very man who 
gave the orders to kill the election bills 
was the first victim of the old laws in 
the recent election. He claimed that 
his candidate for governor had_ been 
robbed of the nomination by the opera- 
tion of vote thieves in Pittsburgh. He 
made an effort to have ballot boxes 
opened and encountered a stone wall. 
Today, I have no doubt that he would 
be a firm and ardent supporter of the 
very laws that he helped defeat last 
winter. 

The women especially should oppose 
the abolition of the direct primary with 
all the vigor and influence they can 
command. They know what to expect 
of the gang under the convention sys- 
tem. They know how these politicians 
fought the enfranchisement of women 
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and the means they have employed to 
discourage women from voting now that 
the Nineteenth Amendment is a law. 

The direct primary is the best guar- 
antee we have of the political rights of 
honest voters, women included. 


The Women of Nippon 
(Continued from page 16) 


than any other countries of the globe. 
If the old saying, that the standard of 
civilization of a country can be judged 
by the social position of its women is 
true, then Japan’s position among the 
Five Great Powers is doubtful.” 

Since the day of the New Women’s 
Association, a number of organizations 
have been formed to push on the work 
of woman suffrage agitation. Three of 
them are more active than the rest: 

One of them is composed of girl stu- 
dents in Nippon—the National Girl Stu- 
dents’ League. Its membership covers not 
only Nippon proper but Chosen (Korea) 
also and numbers more than a thou- 
sand. Then there is the Nippon Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, which has 
more than three hundred members 
among the new women of the Empire. 
And the third, the largest in member- 
ship, is the National Woman Teachers’ 
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Association. It has more than twenty 
thousand women teachers out of the 


total of some seventy thousand in the 
country. And the. Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Japan _ has 
thrown in its lot with the suffrage or- 
ganizations. At its national conference 
held at Tokyo in April, 1921, it decided 
definitely and officially to join the 
suffrage movement on the ground that 
the cause of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Japan could be 
more successfully served in taking an 
active part in the suffrage movement. 
In May last year Mme. Muto, the 
wife of the famous president of the 
Business Men’s Party, Mr. Sanji Muto, 
who is one of the ablest captains of in- 
dustry in Japan, launched a new wom- 
an’s organization called Fujin Doshi 
Club. Associated with her in this or- 
ganization are a number of leading 
women of Tokyo such as Miss Yaeko 
Kawai and Mme. Adachi, a prominent 
society leader of Osaka. What these 
ladies are trying to do through the club 
is to bring the political activities and 
affairs of the country closer to the lead- 
ing women of great centers of Japan. 
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T about the time when the suf- 
frage agitation was launched, the 
Woman's Review, an influential 
Tokyo magazine, invited answers from 
a number of married women to the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘What measure would you pro- 
pose to the Legislature if you had a seat 
in the Diet?” It received a surprisingly 
large number of surprising answers, but 
much more illuminating than surprising. 
“Grant suffrage to women,” ranked 
the fourth in point of number of answers 
received. “I shall propose the abolition 
of licensed prostitution,” ranked first. 
“Let the nation go dry,” second. 
“Abolish the army and the navy or 
minimize their forces,” the third. The 
rest, in order of popularity, were :—“I 
shall insist on the abolition of all legal 
provisions discriminatory toward wom- 
en, economically and morally.” “I 
will see to it that a law be enacted that 
will prevent a man without sufficient 
means to support his family from get- 
ting a wife.” “The Japanese laws were 
made originally by men to perpetuate 
their hegemony. Let the whole thing 
be reversed.” “I would have a law 
made granting women the right to de- 
mand a health certificate from a man in 
case of marriage.” “I will introduce a 
bill providing for a big appropriation to 
establish numerous universities for wom- 
en.” “I will fight for the realization 
of that social condition in which all chil- 
dren, regardless of birth or wealth, 
shall have equal opportunities.” 
Nothing shows the drift of current 
thoughts of our women more clearly 
or truthfully than these answers. 
Several years ago the Osaka Asahi, 
our great newspaper with more than a 
million daily circulation, engineered a 
convention of leading women of the 
Empire as its own enterprise. It at- 
tended to every detail—hiring a hall, 
providing speakers, hotel accommoda- 
tions, arranged for entertainments. It 
sent out a large number of invitations 
to women leaders all over the country. 
But its optimism never permitted it to 
expect more than fifty women to re- 
spond to its invitation, and that was 
about the number of visitors for whom 
it provided. Instead of fifty, no less 
than two hundred came. The conven- 
tion turned out to be the first dramatic 
awakening womanhood of 


That Osaka 


gesture of 
Nippon on a large scale. 
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Convention emphasized two things: 
First, equal educational facilities for 
boys and girls—so laying the founda- 
tion for a radical change in the social 
structure of the future. Second, new 
régime in the home—social equality be- 
tween husbands and wives, doing away 
with useless and humiliating usages and 
insuring a dominant position for women 
in the home as hostesses. 

But, of course, the one thing which 
received the paramount emphasis in 
these various lines of activities was that 
basic relation of life called marriage. 

“Emancipation from the bondage of 
matrimony” was the battle cry which 
startled the gentle people of Nippon 
early in 1921. It was raised by the 
ladies of the Non-Marriage Alliance; 
they made it ring from our northern 
island called Hokkaido to the southern 
shores of Kagoshima. It sounded a bit 
wild. It was guaranteed, though, to 
succeed from the start. For it found 
the assenting echo in the guilty con- 
science of some twenty million males in 
the Empire. And that is quite a large 
foundation to build upon—even for so 
stupendous a structure as a revolution 
in married relations. Just what these 
women wanted was made clear when 
they presented a petition to the Imperial 
Diet asking that marriage with men 
suffering from certain diseases and hav- 
ing corresponding character defects be 
forbidden. 

They did not have to wait long 
for the harvest of their campaign. 
It came in the form of. the Life 
Betterment Union of Tokyo, made 
up of the leaders in various activities 
there, many of whom were among the 
most conservative and respected of the 
city, and who had not the _ remotest 
sympathy with any such flaming type of 
crusade as the New Woman movement. 
And here is the Union’s platform on 
marriage: 

“Certificates of health must be ex- 
changed before marriage. 

“Provide young people with oppor- 
tunity to know each other under the 
guidance of their parents or other 
elderly people before their marriage. 

“The expense of the wedding should 
not be more than one-third of the an- 
nual income of the bridegroom. 

“The wedding ceremony should be 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Every day nore women are discovering 
that they can be smartly and comfortably 
shod in Cantilever Shoes. For Cantilevers, 
though designed for easy walking and 
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all-day comfort, are modish and 
dainty in appearance. Their buoy- 
ant support and easy flexibility 
add wings to your feet. You /ee/ 
like walking in them. 

The very things that make the 
Cantilever Shoe so comfortable 
add to its attractive appearance. 


5th St. 
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If none of the stores listed here is neat 

you, write the Cantilever Saronic 

426 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N 

and they will send you the address of a 
conveniently located Cantilever store and 


an interesting booklet, showing the new 
Cantilever styles 
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about Cantilevers, Helen—they’re just 
full of comfort! Give your feet a mar- 


“Certainly you could. They’re surpris- 
ingly reasonable! You'll save money by 
changing to Cantilevers—see if you 








but how do they feel, Anne?”’ 


The nice, high arch that fits up snugly 


lines 


to the under-curve of the foot, 
springy support, 
the silhouette of the foot. 
of the Cantilever which follow 
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also adds grace to 
The natural 


the lines of the foot so comfortably, 


make 
shod. 


the foot look trim and well 
The rounded toe is smart and 


easy on the foot. 
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antilever 
Shoe 


—supports the arch, with flexibility 
- WOMEN .- 





- GIRLS 


You can bend the toe of the Cantilever 
Shoe down to the heel. 
freedom such a shoe gives to the twenty 
muscles of the foot that need exercise 
like any other part of the body. 
circulation is freer, too. After you wear 
Cantilevers a while, you will notice how 
much stronger and springier your arches 
are getting. 


Imagine the 


The 


Just a few of the many modish 
Cantilever styles are illustrated 
below. But pictures cannot tell 
you how wonderfully comfortable 
they feel nor how gracefully they 
follow the lines of the foot. You 
really should visit a Cantilever 
store and see them. 
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performed at holy places (not at 
hotels). 

“An announcement party should be 
held at the bridegroom’s home, and 
those who are invited should be limited 
to the nearest relatives and very in- 
timate friends.” 

These are mere tame commonplaces 
in the eyes of American readers. Read 
against the background of the actual 
life facts in our old-fashioned marriage, 
they are as vivid and moving as pathos 
and eloquence. 

Health certificate !—a thing like that 
was never mentioned in the old days. 
It was something indecent if not alto- 
gether insulting to think of such a 
thing aloud, let alone demand it. Even 
under the kindest construction it sound- 
ed like a chemical analysis of a rainbow 
—altogether brutal and _ impossible. 
Certain things are taken for granted. 
It may be a great gamble, but then, 
what’s life but a monumental gamble? 
So countless thousands of budding 
lives through countless ages past 
passed into the maw of marital tragedy. 
Old Nippon called that romance. Our 
New Women came along and insisted 














Write and 
Tell Them 








fe you have pur- 
chased a gown, or hat, | 
or shoes, or a fluffy bit of | 
lingerie, or some entrancing 
piece of pottery from one 
of the advertisers in the 
WomaN CITIZEN—or when 
you have taken a trip, or 
stayed at a hotel, or read a 
book advertised in our col- 
umns, write and tell the ad- 
vertiser how much you en- 
joyed it. 


Advertisers have ‘‘a public’’, 
just as editors have. And 
the only way that they can | 
know whether or not they | 
are reaching that public is | 
a cheerful word from you. 


We, here at the WoMAN 
CITIZEN, know that you | 
patronize our advertisers in | 








preference to those shops 
and companies which are 
not advertising in our mag- 
azine. But do our adver- 
tisers know? 
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on calling it by its real name and threw 
a little sunlight on it so that every eye 
could see the monster behind the gold 
brocade of romance. 

In our old-fashioned marriage court- 
ship was about as warm and tender as 
the statue of Blind Justice carved in 
ice. In a large majority of cases a 
young man and a maid met and looked 
each other over once or twice before 
they were actually married, at a special 
meet-and-look session called “sni-ai,”’ in 
the presence of a go-between called a 
nakodo. Of all the family members of 
the two high contracting parties, the 
ones who took the least personal in- 
terest in the wedding were the princi- 
pals. And this is no mere idle rhetoric, 
as many a historic instance would tes- 
tify. Read in this light, the second 
item in the Life Betterment Union’s 
platform not only takes on color and 
meaning, but throbs with a revolution- 
ary promise. 

Our old-fashioned wedding, in fact, 
worried rather little about the bride 
and the groom. Its importance came 
from an entirely different direction. It 
was looked upon—in the eyes of so- 
ciety—as the one life-sized opportunity 
for the two contracting families to put 
on an expensive bluff. Dear august 
shades of our ancestors! How the souls 
of some of my countrymen burn to put 
on superior airs over their neighbors! 
Countless thousands of perfectly good 
families have gone “dead broke” over 
the wedding ceremonies of their chil- 
dren—mortgaging home and farm for 
a grand show-off. For centuries it has 
been the national custom in Nippon to 
judge the social standings and measure 
the prosperity of a family by the mag- 
nificence of its wedding gifts and wed- 
ding feast. He who knows the heights 
of folly and the abysmal depth of 
financial ruin of which the Japanese 
are capable in a matter of this sort can 
alone appreciate the meaning of that 
clause of the Life Betterment Union’s 
platform. 

“Wedding ceremony should be per- 
formed at holy places (not hotels)”— 
is an entirely new note in the marriage 
customs in Japan. A short decade ago 
religion had absolutely nothing what- 
ever to say about the matter. Mar- 
riage was a simple social contract with 
our people. Our New Ladies demand 
the solemn religious rite to unite them 
in wedlock in addition to the legal and 
social ties) 'When I was in Tokyo a 
few years ago I saw that the Shinto 
marriage ceremony had already achieved 
something of a rage among the young 
people bent on matrimony. 

Another thing: Our New Women 
have played the réle of John the Bap- 
tist crying in the wilderness of male 
jests, jeerings and joshings, and have 
preached the coming kingdom of eco- 
nomic independence for women. ‘They 
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have gone farther than playing 4g 
prophet. They have—with the heroic as. 
sistance of the World War and the 
earthquake of 1923—succeeded in fore. 
ing open practically all the locked doors 
to various professions, to industrial ac. 
tivities and business enterprises. Today, 
in the business world, Mme. Suzuki js 
the head of the great Suzuki Company 
of Kobe and is rated the richest woman 
in Japan with her resources estimated 
at more than $50,000,000. Mme. 
Nakamura is well known in the steel 
business, with her annual income re. 
ported at more than $200,000. Mme. 
Makino is known widelyas a_ brass 
manufacturer. In the publishing en. 
terprises, Mme. Moto Hani stands 
high. She is the publisher of women’s 
magazines: “Friend of Women,” 
“Friend of Study,” “Friend of the 
Child.” Her husband is employed by 
her as her business manager. There 
are a number of women in the saké 
manufacturing business and at least one 
of them commands a capital of more 
than $5,000,000. 

Though women are not yet eligible 
to university degrees, there is a tendency 
to open the lecture rooms to them as 
auditors, and this step in progress, too, 
is destined to be taken without a great 
struggle. Among the educators Ume 
Tsuda, a graduate of Bryn Mawr and 
the founder of a women’s college called 
Joshi Eigaku Juku, ranks high. Mme. 
Akiko Yosano is one of the ablest of 
our writers; Miss Seiko Hyodo has 
gone through the Ito Aviation School 
and is one of our licensed women avia- 
tors. Women journalists are increasing 
in number and influence. As early as 
February, 1921, they organized them- 
selves into a society at Osaka. During 
one short decade women have estab- 
lished themselves in a score of positions 
which previously had been closed to 
them absolutely. 

The New Ladies of the brand-new 
Nippon are indeed on their way. 





APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
East Side or West Side 
If you want an Apartment let me save your 
time and strength by finding out what you 
want, where you want it and what you want 
to pay. You get my personal service with- 
out cost to you. 
MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Penna 1365 














PUBLIC SPEAKING for WOMEN 


12 WEEK COURSE 
IN CLASS 








Improved Diction 
Also Private Lessons 


RUTH SHARPE 


48 E. 49th St., N. Y.¢. 


Enlarged Vocabulary 
Ease of Manner 


How to Prepare 














Write tor booklet 


—_ 7 
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Explaining 


These Modern Women 


THE NATION, beginning in December, will print 
a series of articles on the modern American 
woman—an analysis of her psychology and an ex- 
amination of her past to discover if possible the 
sources of those characteristics which distinguish 


her. 
2 


Climate, glandular balance, the family complex and 
social forces as determining factors in her develop- 
ment will be considered in articles by— 
ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Author of “Civilization and Climate” 


BEATRICE M. HINCKLE 
Author of “Re-creating of the Individual” 


G. V. HAMILTON 
Who is conducting a research in marriage among the 
younger generation of college graduates 
MARY AUSTIN 
Who has long been associated with the forward 
movement of women 
AND OTHERS 
e 


CERTAIN PROMINENT FEMINISTS have con- 
tributed to this series honest and intimate explana- 
tions of the origin of their modern point of view 
toward men, marriage, children and jobs. In order 
to permit perfect frankness, these self-revelations 
are not signed. 
The series will conclude with articles on more gen- 
eral aspects of the questions raised, including— 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FEMINISTS: 
A COMPARISON 
By Margaret Goldsmith 


TIRED FEMINISTS 


By Ernestine Evans 


IS THERE A YOUNGER GENERATION OF 
FEMINISTS? 


By Henrietta Perkins 


FEMINISTS’ MENFOLKS 
By Mary Alden Hopkins 


POOR MEN 


By Lorine Pruette 





























Address ...... 
$5 a year. Six months $2.50. Canadian $5.50. Foreign $6 


The Nation 


News 


THE NATION is a weekly record 
of news ably interpreted. It is used 
as a source of news by editors every- 
where. In the four months from 
March to June, 85 editorials and 47 
articles were quoted in the press 
here and abroad. 


Foreign Affairs 


THE NATION’S foreign news is 
authoritative. Its editors do not 
stay at home and write. Lewis S. 
Gannett spent last winter in the 
Orient. Oswald Garrison Villard 
has just returned after four months 
in England, Germany and France. 


Articles 


THE NATION’S articles are cho- 
sen chiefly for the light they shed 
on eddies and currents in the news 
stream. 


Reviews 


THE NATION for sixty years has 
been justly tamed for its virile re- 
views of books and plays. In addi- 
tion to its weekly reviews it issues 
seven special book numbers each 
year. 


THE NATION is the only political weekly 
of national circulation whose managing 
editor is a woman. 


iii 


THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Please send THE NATION for a year. 
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“NERVES” 


One of a Sertes of Attacks on Some 


ERVOUSNESS results from 
an inadequate adjustment be- 
tween the individual and the 
outside world. This may 
be due to many causes— 


physical, psychical, an inferiority, in- 
herited or acquired. In modern opinion 
nervousness is a great drawback. A 


generation ago a “high strung’? woman 
might have prided herself on her de- 
licate sensitiveness, but today she loses 
her job. Now those who are even in- 
wardly aware of being nervous hide it, 
and then bend every effort to cure it. 


Ode to the 
Perfect Shoe 


Without defect and quite correct 
Your sightly feet are trim and neat. 





No aching bones are causing groans; 
No tender corn despoils your morn; 
No callused growth calls forth an 


oath; 
No flattened arch holds up your 
march, 
Nor tendon sore makes nerves feel 
raw. 


The ankle weak is now a freak— 
Likewise the joint one must anoint. 
Correct, this shoe: corrective, too: 
Don’t seek in vain, the answer's 
plain: 


Pediforme Shoes! 





Regardiess of the nature of 
your foot troubles “Pedtforme”’ 
Shoes will aid you to regam 
normality. Write for ow 
FREE Style Book A that tells 
how to overcome foot ills in 
the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 











Ancient Enemies of Health 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


One of the most frequent causes of 
nervousness is fatigue. Every one is 
more nervous when fatigued than when 
fresh. Scientific experiments have de- 
monstrated that fatigue, though appar- 
ently causing no alteration in the nerve 
fibre, which might be likened to an elec- 
tric wire, exhausts the nerve cell, the 
counterpart of the battery. Fatigue also 
decreases the available amount of chemi- 
cal secretions in the endocrine glands of 
the body, those secretions which activate 
the bodily cells. In these two ways at 
least, and probably in many more, fa- 
tigue gives one a less efficient organism 
to control, and so creates that discrep- 
ancy between the individual and her en- 
vironment which results in nervousness. 

This fatigue, the greatest of all mod- 
ern evils, must be guarded against along 
all lines, especially by avoiding over- 
work and by getting large amounts of 
sleep. The traditional eight hours sleep 
is quite inadequate to restore to fresh- 
ness a tired, nervous person. Ten hours 
are needed. In glancing at random over 
a group of magazines, I recently saw 
two articles, interviews with Galli- 
Curci and with Lenore Ulric, in which 
both women said they took ten hours 
sleep every night—the amount neces- 
sary to keep their vitality at concert 
pitch. Lenore Ulric increased her nightly 
ten hours to twelve hours on Satur- 
day night. 

With the increased sleep will come 
increased power of relaxation during the 
minute but manifold opportunities of 
the day. The frontispiece of Walter 
Camp’s famous Daily Dozen, “A Tip 


From the Tiger,” represents that 
striped beast in a great yawn and 
stretch. To make the animal lesson 


complete, the leaflet should have an ac- 
companying tailpiece of the tiger asleep 
after dinner, curled in a black and gold 
ball of complete post-prandial relax- 
ation. This trick of relaxation, char- 
acteristic of all animals the moment they 
cease activity, must be cultivated. Re- 
laxation can be learned. Many of the 
modern schools of rhythm teach “relax- 
ation exercises.” Exercise that will re- 
sult in relaxation must never be ex- 
hausting but pleasurable, and stop short 
of fatigue. 

Adequate sleep, exercise and relax- 
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ation will produce freedom from ner. 
vousness only in a well-nourished body, 
And a well-nourished body does not 
necessarily mean just a body of the aver. 
age weight, but one in which food in. 
take and waste elimination are balanced 
to produce strong, unpoisoned tissues, 
Bodily tissues can be poisoned and de- 
vitalized in two ways—by excessive con- 
sumption of tea, coffee, meats, alcohol, 
tobacco, which overtaxes the liver and 
kidney and heart; and by sluggish elimi- 
nation of the food wastes through the 
intestines, which produces a very in- 
sidious, low-grade auto-intoxication or 
poisoning of the whole system. The lat- 
ter cause, a continued auto-intoxication, 
should be combatted by all the means of 
modern hygiene, which must eventually 
include the control of the environment, 
and make the carrying out of nature's 
inexorable laws of hygiene possible. 

We sometimes forget the fact that 
each generation creates its environment. 
If we have by inadvertency or careless- 
ness created an environment, such as the 
modern city, which makes human be- 
ings “‘nervous” from lack of sleep, lack 
of exercise and relaxation, from poorly 
balanced food and rushed and poisonous 
bodily functions, it is in our power to 
create an environment suitable to health 
and happiness. 





Dr Alsop’s December article will be 
on heart disease, a growing menace to 
American health. In January she will 
discuss the adjustment of the daily health 
schedule to each decade of life. 








GLENSIDE 


Jamaica PLain, 
Boston, Mass. 
A small, attractively located 
sanitarium for nervous, mild 
mental, or chronic illnesses. 
Mase. D. Orpway, M.D. 
6 Parley Vale. Tel. Jam. 44 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


liam B. Wilson, while not as startling 
as the old story about the man who bit 
the dog, was news. The revelations of 
the slush funds expended during the 
Pennsylvania primaries, shared in by 
both William S. Vare and his defeated 
opponent, George W. Pepper, were too 
much for Senator Norris, never very 
“regular,” and sent him into the open 
arms of the Pennsylvania Democrats. 
The election of Mr. Vare, he declared 
on the eve of his departure from Wash- 
ington, would be a “calamity to the 
Republican party.” 

For different reasons Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, whose oratorical gifts 
make him a trump campaign card for 
the Republicans, begged to be excused 
when it was suggested that he should 
speak for Senator Wadsworth, who 
faces a hard fight against Justice 
Robert F. Wagner, the Tammany can- 
didate, in New York, and Franklin W. 
Cristman, independent (and dry) Re- 
publican. The presence of the beer 
keg on Senator Wadsworth’s political 
platform, and the prohibition split in 
the G. O. P. ranks of New York state, 
convinced Senator Borah that it was a 
good state to stay out of. Just to show 
that he still believes in the Republican 
party, however, Senator Borah has de- 
parted for the great open spaces of 
Missouri and Oklahoma, where prohi- 
bition can be openly discussed and the 
modificationists denounced without hav- 
ing to apologize to some one on the 
platform after the meeting. 


S the campaign has shaped up, lo- 

cal rather than national issues will 

govern the vote, and the wisest 
prognosticators cannot foretell the result 
in a number of states confidently claimed 
by both parties. The most hotly contested 
campaigns are taking place in Massa- 
chusetts, where former Senator David 
I. Walsh is opposing Senator William 
Butler, Republican stalwart and Cool- 
idge man to the last ditch; New York; 
Illinois, where the trail of large dona- 
tions from public utilities interests 
smirched the records of both Frank 
Smith, Republican, and George Bren- 
nan, Democrat, and led to an interest- 
ing fight by Hugh S. Magill, indepen- 
dent Republican, for a protest vote 
against the methods employed in the 
primaries; Indiana, where Senators 
Watson and Robinson are in the field 
against two hustling Democrats, Evans 
Woollen and Albert Stump, and where 
the Ku Klux Klan issue threatens to 
swamp every other question; Ohio, 
where Atlee Pomerene, Democrat, is 
trying to exchange his $20,000 a year 
job as special Government counsel in the 
oil cases for a $10,000 one as United 
States Senator, and appears to have a 
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chance of replacing Senator Frank B. 
Willis, champion of the World Court; 
and Colorado, where Governor William 
E. Sweet, a Democrat with insurgent 
tendencies, is opposed by Charles H. 
Waterman, campaign manager for Mr. 
Coolidge in Colorado two years ago. 
A dangerous split in the ranks of the 
Anti-Saloon League threatens because 
of Wayne B. Wheeler’s willingness to 
sacrifice principle to expediency in the 
Illinois campaign. The Anti-Saloon 
League through Mr. Wheeler declared 
that Mr. Brennan, wringing wet, must 
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be defeated in Illinois at all costs, and 
that the only way to defeat him was for 
the prohibitionists to give all their 
votes to Frank L. Smith, Republican 
and prohibitionist, regardless of the fact 
that he was proven to have accepted 
large donations in the primary campaign 
from the Insull war chest of evil re- 
pute. 

“Better vote for a dry who can be 
elected than for a dry who has no 
chance,” went forth the edict to. the 
League supporters in Illinois. A group 
of those supporters, who had_ been 








llowever storms may interfere with travel, telephone operatcrs are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 





Americans rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


seventeen 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and _busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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working tor Hugh S. Magill, indepen- 
dent Republican candidate who is as 
dry as Smith—or dryer, openly revolted 
at the League’s willingness to overlook 
the suspicion of political corruption that 
hangs around Mr. Smith’s candidacy. 
Here, they argued, was a golden oppor- 
tunity for the Anti-Saloon League to 
ally itself on the side of the political 
idealists who put forward Mr. Magill 
on a platform whose first plank was 
political honesty, and the second prohi- 
bition. A group of prohibitionist min- 
isters in IIlinois, believing this sacrifice 
of principle to expediency was not 
worthy of the ideals on which the 
League was founded, broke away and 
is campaigning for Mr. Magill. 

The most discouraging news of the 
month to the World Court group is 
that the entire question may be thrashed 
out in Congress all over again. The 
members of the Court, assembled at 
Geneva, stuck at the fifth reservation 
tacked on to the resolution of adherence 
by a cautious Senate which wanted to 
steer clear of the old bugbear of Eu- 
ropean entanglements. While _ the 
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Why Film Stars declare: 
“It is wonderful how sim- 
ply and surely the Wonder- 
stoen erases needless hair.” 
Yes, this round, pink disc, the size of 
a powder puff and just as easy to use— 


“erases” NEEDLESS HAIR 
You merely rotate this neat, magic 
disc over face, arms or legs and you 
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Money back guarantee. 
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Government must wait until the pow- 
ers have conveyed their replies to the 
request for admission in the form of 
separate notes, before planning action, 
the White House spokesman reported 
the President as quite up in the air 
about the whole matter. Maybe it will 
have to go back to the Senate again, 
he hazarded; and indicated his deep re- 
gret that the powers whose approval is 
necessary had not seen fit to accept the 
American reservations as written. 

The scene again shifts to Washing- 
ton in the long fight to cancel the lease 
ot the Teapot Dome naval oil reserve 
to Harry Sinclair and his associates, 
which began in the spring of 1924. 
The fight began when Senator Walsh 
ot Montana, acting as investigator for 
a special Senate Committee, developed 
a case against former Secretary Fall and 
the Sinclair interests which resulted in 
an indictment against Messrs. Fall, 
Doheny, and Sinclair for criminal con- 
spiracy to defraud, and a suit by the 
Government to cancel the leases so se- 
cured. Two Cabinet officers lost their 
official heads; Washington buzzed, and 
the Democrats jubilated. Through the 
recent decision of Judge William S. 
Kenyon in the Federal Circuit Court of 
St. Louis, that the Teapot Dome lease 
was fraudulently obtained, the case 
goes to the Supreme Court. But who 
now remembers the details of that once 
famous case? 

Judge Kenyon was one of the first of 
the Progressives in the Senate; he was 
removed to the Federal bench because 
of his irritating tendency to break out 
of line with the “regular” Republicans. 
Now, like an avenging voice from the 
past, comes his red-hot indictment of 
the acts of the Republican Administra- 
tion which so neatly got him out of the 
way four years ago. His decision is in 
favor of the Government; but the 
Democratic press is pointing to the fact 
that the party which is now prosecuting 
the cases, and has been doing so for 
thirty-one months, is the same party 
which was responsible for the original 
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Governor Ross 
(Continued from page 9) 


saved the waters of the Green River for 
irrigation purposes in Wyoming. She 
was the leader in the fight of the Upper 
Basin States for the preservation of the 
waters of the. Colorado. 

Undoubtedly Governor Ross has ad- 
vertised her state, and done it well. On 
her appearance in Washington at the 
President’s inauguration, she won golden 
opinions. Again last winter, though her 
traveling expenses were seized upon as 
opportunities for humor in the opposi- 
tion press, the capital sent back glowing 
reports of the woman governor and the 
voters were loud in declaring that Gov- 
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ernor Ross was selling her state to the 
public as it had never been sold before. 
She brought a conference of all state 
governors to Wyoming, which meant 
thousands of dollars in publicity to her 
state. 

Yet in spite of the difficult state 
problems which keep her laboring jn 
her office from nine every morning til] 
five or six every evening, “home’”’ is still 
closest to the heart of Governor Rogs, 
At the Famous Woman’s Breakfast at 
the Woman’s World Fair in Chicago 
last year, she told the guests that “pre- 
siding over a home is still the noblest 
career for a woman, although the 
woman who is most ‘successful in the 
home is the one with varied interests,” 
“With varied interests,” she explained, 
“a woman gives more pride to her hus- 
band and more joy to her children.” 

Just as Mrs. Ross always found time 
to listen to her husband when she was 
busy with household management, so 
now, when she is occupied with state 
affairs, she always has time for her home 
and family. 

Her home reflects her own character 





Coming! 


ECEMBER will be a 
D Mothers-and-Babies nu m- 
ber. Referring especially to the 
Maternity and Infancy law which 
the Citizen, in common with the 
great women’s organizations, 
wants to see renewed as soon as 
Congress opens. Sketches by Dr. 
BLANCHE Haines, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, will picture what 
the law has meant to mothers and 
babies throughout the country. 
DorotHy CANFIELD will answer 
opposition arguments set forth by 
GeorceE MappEn Martin—such 
arguments as will have to be met 
in Congress, no doubt. THE Citr- 
ZEN, following its regular policy, 
hepes to help the cause in which 
it so deeply believes by giving op- 
position arguments the floor—and 
meeting them! 


There will be other things, too 
—among them the story of a visit 
made to Jeritza in the opera sing- 
ers own mountain home, by 


Mary FitcnH WaATtTKINS, music 
critic. And—a delightful surprise 


—Rose Younc, formerly editor 
and manager of THE CITIZEN, 
will tell how it feels to be robbed 
of the legend of the eternal mascu- 
line, through Florence Seabury’s 
“Delicatessen Husband.” And— 
well, read it! 


Of course, there will be an ac- 
count of the Women Who Won 
on Election Day. 
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—dignified, simple, good. She has some 
fine old pieces of furniture which she 
inherited from her Virginia ancestors 
and she has old family servants to take 
care of her home and its furnishings. 
There is repose in this house and the 
favor of breeding and culture which 
comes with time. 

The governor’s dress, like the dress 
of her home, is always in excellent taste. 
Before going into mourning she wore 
quiet but effective colors, with all the 
details of her costume exquisitely car- 
ried out. After her husband’s death 
she wore dainty black gowns with a 
scarf of ermine and a black hat with 
a touch of ermine. A black pearl neck- 
lace was the only variation from the 
plain apparel. Now she is beginning 
to wear white; trimmed ever so little 
with black, with a white hat to match 
and a white necklace. “The more 
sensible dress and the present-day lib- 
erty enjoyed by the younger generation 
give young womanhood more advan- 
tages to become successful,” the gov- 
ernor has said in presenting her views 
on modern-day reforms and dress. 

Living examples of the home training 
which Governor Ross stresses so con- 
sistently are her three stalwart sons. 
The oldest are twenty-one-year-old 
twins—George, formerly prominent in 
the student life of the University of 
Wyoming and now a Rhodes scholar, 
and Ambrose, who attends Wyoming 
University in the winter and spends 
his summers as a ranger in Yellowstone 
Park. The “baby” is thirteen-year-old 
Bradford, who goes to public school in 
Cheyenne, the state capital, and is his 
mother’s “right-hand man’ in handling 
state affairs. Accompanied always by 
Bradford, Mrs. Ross traveled extensive- 
ly in her first year in office, but was 
forced to call a halt because, as she 
explained, “Wyoming needs me and I 
cannot accept any more engagements to 
speak or to appear as the ‘first woman 
governor.’ ”’ 

Governor Ross is a most solicitous 
and tender mother, yet requires of her 
sons the highest standards of behavior. 
When an indignant citizen accused 
Bradford of breaking a window, her 
strict sense of justice was exhibited, 
both to the complainant and to her son. 
To the man she said that certainly her 
son would make good any damage he 
had done, but that she would take no 
action without hearing his side of the 
case. To the boy she expressed most 
beautifully her complete confidence that 
he would tell the exact truth about the 
matter, understanding that his own 
sense of honor was more to him than 
escaping any penalty. Such an affair 
is too ordinary to bear repeating were 
it not that the mother’s attitude was out 
of the ordinary, in that she quieted an 
excited man and at the same time made 
out of what might have been an un- 
pleasant incident a _ beautiful bit of 


character training for her youngest son. 

While the official life of Governor 
Ross is open to public judgment, a bar- 
rier of reserve surrounds her home life. 
In her campaign for re-election to the 
full four-year term of governor she has 
been going personally to every small, 
far-off hamlet in her state to ask her 
people if they are satisfied with what 
she has done. She is willing to dis- 
cuss her political acts fully. But she 
shrinks from personal publicity, es- 
pecially the “sentimental sob-stuff pub- 
licity that is supposed to endear a 
candidate to the public.” 

Governor Ross’s personality does not 
lend itself to anecdote. Both by nature 
and training she always does and says 
the correct thing. She has really suf- 
fered under the hands of her inter- 
viewers. Because of her sensitiveness 
to publicity, reporters have sometimes 
drawn on their imaginations. One 
such in a widely copied article during 
her first campaign said that her towns- 
people called her “Our Nell.” Nothing 
could be more ridiculously out of char- 
acter. Mrs. Ross is not the sort of 
person to be nicknamed. 

Needless to say, Governor Ross is not 
without opposition on her program and 
on her record. Her policies on those 
two controversial subjects, taxation and 
conservation, are being well aired by the 
party papers. The state’s overdraft is 
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in the very hot center of campaign is- 
sues, the opposition holding the governor 
responsible for an increase, her friends 
claiming a decrease. The possibilities of 
a different line-up in the United States 
Senate, in so long a period as four years, 
place a dangerous power in the hands of 
a Democratic governor, Republicans say. 

But besides these issues there is the 
old cry that being a governor is a man’s 
job. That is why many Wyoming 
women, and other women too, believing 
that Governor Ross has strengthened 
the case for women in high office, con- 
sider election day a crisis. If Governor 
Ross wins—running on her own record, 
on the minority ticket—it will be easier 
for other women, as well as a fresh 
credit to the first suffrage state. 





HE Committee on the Cause and 

Cure of War, composed of nine 

national women’s organizations, 
has completed its program for the con- 
ference which will be held in Washing- 
ton, December 5 to 10, inclusive. For 
this, the second conference, thirty-seven 
speakers have been chosen, each one an 
expert who has had unusual experience, 
unusual opportunities to observe and 
study the problems involved in this mo- 
mentous subject. Inquiries for informa- 
tion may be directed to Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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With Our Readers 


SUALLY, we tuck compliments 
in unostentatiously. But _ this 
time we are inclined to lead off 


with them. After all, the October 
number marked a change, and it is of 


great mportance to us to know what 
our readers thought of it. So here are 
a few selections from a number of com- 
It seems only courteous to in- 
United States Senator first, 
of Kansas: 


ments. 
troduce a 
Senator Capper, 


HAVE just been looking through the Oc- 

tober issue of the WoMAN CITIZEN, and 
am writing to congratulate you and your 
associates on the fine magazine you are get- 
ting out. It has been making steady im- 
provement all the time, ard this issue is 
particularly good, it seems to me. The first 
article, “A Nation Safe for Babies,” was of 
especial interest to me. Another feature 
which I took pleasure in reading was Mrs. 
Hard’s “Friendly Impressions,” with Mrs. 
Hoover as the subject. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

ARTHUR CAPPER: 


fopeka, Kansas. 


Next—a friend of the CITIZEN 
whose remark gains point when you 
know she has a whole houseful of babies: 

The last CirizEN is a whiz and I’m en- 


joying it a lot. The article on the Children’s 
Bureau was especially timely for me. 


mF. &. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
A busy woman law student adds a 
word: 


I had to lay aside constitutional law while 
I read about Miss Wambaugh in Tacna 
and Arica, and Mr. Kennedy’s “Shorter 
Than Ever.” Really, the WomMANn CITIZEN 
this month is perfectly fascinating. And the 
advertisements were so well done. 


A. D. 
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These aren't all the compliments by 
any means, but there’s a dark spot on 
the picture. The letter that follows 
is the first of three to the same purpose 
all from Virginia, the first and second 
referring to Jamestown, the third push- 
ing still further back to the story of 
Virginia Dare, famous as the first white 
child born in this country. ‘‘Her birth, 
on Roanoke Island in 1587,” says Mrs. 
P. W. Hiden, ‘‘certainly presupposes 
the presence of her mother here.” 





YOUR dissertation on “The Pilgrim 
Mother,” whom you eulogize as “the 
first white woman to set foot on our shores,” 
will bring a smile to the lips of every his- 
torian, if indeed you number _ historians 
among your subscribers. 

Do you not know that the first permanent 
settlement of the English-speaking race in 
this country was at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
the year 1607, and that when the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth our House of Burgesses 
in Virginia was holding its second sitting? 

I am really distressed to find such ig- 
norance displayed by the editor of a mag- 
azine I so like and admire as the WomMAN 
Cirizen, and I think an apology is due 
Virginia and the Virginians. 

CaLtty RyLAnp. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Well, there’s no defense worth mak- 
ing! Of course, we all know those 
A B C items of the history books. Why 
they didn’t come out when we worked 


over that column is a subject for the 


psychologist—to put it mercifully. We 
do hereby sincerely apologize. 
Here is a voice in sympathy with 


Governor Pinchot’s (see 


about the primary: 


page 23) 


HE primary, as you know, is now being 
attacked by “machine” politicians in 
many states. Should they succeed in abolish- 
ing this method of nominating candidates, 
a method which was made possible by the 
work and influence of women, and return to 
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the old, corrupt system of state conventions, 


with all its horrors, the splendid suffrage 


victory of 1920 might as well have never 
been won. Abolish the primary, and ro 
woman’s name would ever be permitted to 
appear upon a ballot unless as a member 
of a school board. The splendid campaign 
recently made by Judge Florence Allen, 
which won the admiration of even “ma- 
chine” politicians, and which she would have 
won but for “machine” politics injected at a 
late hour of her hard-fought battle, would 
be impossible under the State Convention 
system. Abolish the direct primary, and 
with male “machine” politicians and _ cor- 
rupt grafters in complete control of both 
caucus and convention, what chance would 
even the most brilliant and able woman 
have to become a candidate for any political 
ofice? The real objective in the concerted 
movement now being made all over the 
country, manipulated by politicians who con- 
trol and inspire the daily articles appearing 
in news prints attacking the primary, is to 
prevent the candidacy and nomination of 
women who aspire to public office. 
Mrs. C. S. 
Fairmount, W. Va. 


better than she 


This lady liked us 


thought she would: 


HEN I was asked to subscribe for the 

Woman CITIZEN, I wondered if I were 
simply being asked to “contribute to the 
cause” or to be. given “my money’s worth” in 
the way of a magazine which would be out 
of the ordinary, in that it would be free from 
the old-time “twaddle” with which old-time 
“woman’s righters’ seemed to think women 
should be fed. I have been agreeably disap- 
pointed. I am glad to find that the Woman 
CITIZEN concludes that the average woman 
citizen is human being who is eager to do 
the right thing without fear or favor and 
who asks no coddling as a citizen because 
of her sex. 

I like all departments, but that is not to 
say that I do ‘not, at times, find in all some 
things with which I am not in full accord. 
I would feel that there were something wrong 
either with the magazine or with me if I 
should find nothing to criticize, at any time. 

Co ee 
Florida 


Bartow, 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
pened monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1926. 

State of New York I ss 
County of New York , 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman Citizen, 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section ll, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit 

3 That the mames and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man 
ager are 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. 
eS Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 


None. 


Managing Editor: 
Mrs, Raymond Brown, 171 


Business Manager: 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
hat the owner is: 
ag oo 171 Madison Avenue, N. 
- Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 


The Woman Citizen 


ae 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
. a Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street, 


WN. 








Major Manufacturing Company 





mention the 


please 


Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi 
son Avenue, N. Y., members of which are: 


a, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Avenue, 


wiss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 


st Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, oO. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 
N. Y., Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. . 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, Is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. RaymMonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6t! 
day of October, 1926. 

edward J. Ackerman, Notary Publis 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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Partners in a Great Enterprise 


.” every town and village of the United States 
are women a little more eager than the average 
for the things that make life worth-while. These 
women are keen to keep up with the rapid current 
of events. They want to be able to discuss na- 
tional and international affairs with men on equal 
terms. If married they want to be comrades with 
their husbands and children. Married, or unmar- 
ried, they want to share in the progress of this 
modern world and in return they are trying to 
meet wisely their responsibilities to their own fam- 
ilies and the communities in which they live. 


Won’t you tell them about the Woman CITIZEN? 
It is for them that our magazine is published. You, 
as a subscriber, are a partner with us and with 
the Woman Citizen Guarantors in this great enter- 
prise. We are all eager that women should share 
in forming a sound and intelligent public opin- 
ion, we are all striving to make women more alert, 
interested and interesting citizens. The WOMAN 
Cit1zEn will help them. 


You are partners with us in this big work, and as 
partners we offer you a share in upbuilding the 
magazine and in money reward. We want this 
new WomAN CITIZEN to reach new subscribers 
by the thousands. For subscriptions, new or re- 
newal, in any number, we will pay a liberal com- 


mission either to you personally or to your organ- 
ization. 


Many good sized checks have recently been sent- 
to women’s organizations to use in their own work, 
for subscriptions they have taken for the WOMAN 
CitizEN. Such widely different organizations as 
the Evanston (Ill.) League of Women Voters, the 
Ladies’ Literary Society of Salt Lake City, the 
Essex County (N. Y.) Women’s Republican Club, 
have recently put on subscription drives and re- 
ceived WomAN Citizen checks. 


Among the organizations just starting subscrip- 
tion drives for the benefit of their treasuries are: 
Hastings (Neb.) League of Women Voters, the 
Woman’s Club of Boulder (Col.), the Westfield 
(N. J.) League of Women Voters and Westfield 
(Mass.) Woman’s Club, the Oakland (Cal.) Forum, 
the New London (Conn.) and Elmira (N. Y.) 
Leagues of Women Voters and the Dobbs Ferry 
(N. Y.) Woman’s Club. 


Can you use $100 in your own work or would 
you like it for your club or League? Especially 
liberal terms are being given for the next few 
months. 

Write for particulars to 


Mrs. RayMonp Brown, Managing Director 


Woman Citizen Guarantors 


‘ALIFORNIA MARYLAND 


Mrs. Chas. D. Blaney, Saratoga 
Mrs. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Milbank Johnson, Pasadena 


~ 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Parker S. Maddox, San Francisco” yy. Chas. H. Hodecs, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detroit 


Mrs. Lee A. Phillips, Los Angeles 
Miss Frances Wills, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Denver 


MINNESOTA 


CONNECTICUT MISSOURI 


Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 


NEW JERSEY 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Jacob Baur. Chicago 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 
Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 
Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 
Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake Forest 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 


NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 


Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 


Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 


NEW YORK (Continued) 


Mrs. John T. Pratt, New York 

Miss Grace van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 

Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 

Mrs. Casper Whitney, New York 

Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 


Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapolis OHIO 


Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 


Mrs, Ames Cushman, St. Louis 
Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 
Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Louis 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 


Mrs. Raymond a _ York 
Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York TEXAS 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, ~— —_ 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New Yor < 

Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach, New York Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 


Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galveston 


Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
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Sorry, I have an 
important engagement 


See your dentist at least once every six 
months and let nothing interfere with this 
engagement. He is an important guardian 
of your health. If you see him regularly he 
can prevent much dental trouble that comes 
through carelessness and nelect. 

















5 must pay the price 


4 out of every 


Some people think “‘four out of five’’ is an 
exaggeration. They fin] it hard to believe 
the odds are so great in dread pyorrhea’s favor. 


Why take a chance when the odds are four 
to one against you? Once pyorrhea gets a 
start in your mouth it may loosen your teeth 


But dental statistics prove that four ig 


out of every five, after the age of forty, fall 
victims to pyorrhea. Thousands younger also 
are attacked. 

With the odds so great against you, keep 
always on the alert for the first traces of 
pvorrhea. Watch your gums. It they become 
soft or flabby, if they bleed easily when 
brushed go straightway to your dentist for 
examination and treatment. 


But don’t wait for pyorrhea’s coming to 
begin brushing your teeth and gums regularly 
with Forhan’s. If used consistently and used 
im time this preventive dentifrice can thwart 
pyorrhea or check its progress. 

It contains a high percentage of Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use constantly 
in their fight against pyorrhea. It is the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., who for 
years specialized in the treatment of pyorrhea. 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


and undermine your health with its poisons 
that seep throughout the body. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s for the Gums at 
your druggist’s today. Use this pleasant 
tasting dentifrice regularly night and morn- 
ing. In addition to its protection against 
pyorrhea it will keep your teeth clean, your 
gums firm and healthy. Make it a part of 
your F-ilth program today. All druggists, 
35¢ aula boc in cubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 


Forhan Compeny, New Yorx 
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FOR THE GUMS 
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